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T’ was the day before Christmas; mys- 
terlous packages were arriving, and 
were smuggled upstairs and into a 
safe closet. 

“ Krom his aunt Maria,” said Mrs. 
Murray, reading the label. “ Oh dear! a fish- 
pond! That means dabbling in water. I can’t have 
that.” 

“What is this from his cousin Julius? A life- 
sized parrot, with a dreadful screech. How could 
Julius?” 

“ And what is that object? It looks like — yes, 
yes, I was afraid — yes, it is—adrum! That isa 
drop too much. I shall send it back to his uncle 
Joe, and tell him to exchange it for something rea- 
sonable. Joe is a bachelor uncle, who does n’t know 


any better.” 
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Mrs. Murray held the drum at arm’s length, and 
meditated. It was a handsome little affair, bright 
with red and gold. 

“He is so young, and being an only child, he has 
played so little with other children, that I believe 
— yes, I believe Ill burn the drumsticks! He can 
have the drum, oh, yes!” 

She watched the drumsticks burn gayly in the 
open fire, and wondered a little 1f she were a cruel 
and unnatural mother. | 

Christmas passed off merrily, and of all his new — 
~ toys, none delighted Winthrop more than his big, 
bright, silent drum. 

“Tam glad he is such a baby yet, though he is 
almost six,’ said his fond mother. “I have kept him 
back all I could. Yes, darling, it’s a lovely table, 
and you shall have a tea-party on it for grandma 
and mamma.” 

Cousin Julius stood over Winthrop and growled 
something about his mother’s making a girl of him. 
Cousin Julius had called the burning of the sticks 
an outrage. 

“ Look at Winthrop,’ Mrs. Murray continued ; 
“he is perfectly happy playing by himself; he is 
so self-reliant, and so ingenious. See the number of 
things he does with that drum. It is his favorite 
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seat ; it is every kind of cart and wagon and sled. 
It is a desk and a table and a cooking-stove and 
a pulpit. It is everything but a drum, thank good- 
ness.” 

“Which is a burning shame,” said cousin Julius. 

One day Winthrop hit the drum accidentally, and 
it gave forth a big hollow sound, unlike any sound 
produced by his other playthings. They piped and 
whistled and screeched and squealed, but made no 
noise so deep and sounding and satisfactory as this. 
Winthrop stood off at first, a little startled, then 
cautiously approached the drum and gave it another 
rap. 

“Take care, dear,” called his mother. “ Don’t 
hurt it; the top is thin.” 

So a year went by, and the drum remained a 
drum of peace, a quiet, domestic object, which made 
less noise than any other toy in Winthrop’s collec- 
tion. 

This could not last forever. There came a day 
when there was a cry of “ Come and look out of the 
window, quick, quick !”’ 

Winthrop flattened his nose white atte the 
glass, and tried to see round the corner. They were 
coming’, coming, the soldiers! You could hear the 
music; a deep beat, beat, and a high, merry note 
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keeping time with it. At last they came into sight, 
and at their head marched a man that Winthrop’s 
gaze fastened upon. Slung in front of this man 
was that very thing that grandma and he had used 
for a tea-table ; and beating upon it with two stout 
sticks, the soldier produced the most fascinating 
series of sounds that Winthrop had ever listened to 
— so stirring, so swelling, so booming! He had no 
ear for the little fife. He stood spell-bound till the 
soldiers were out of sight and hearing. Then he 
started from the window. Winthrop had had a small 
bite of the fruit from off the tree of knowledge. 

His first step was towards the kitchen. There 
dwelt his friend Maggie, mistress of a more interest- 
ing set of toys than any presented on Christmas 
day. Winthrop may have been dull about his red 
and gold drum, but he had early found out the rela- 
tion between tin pans and clothes-pins. 

“Maggie, gimme two clothes-pins.” 

“Ter carry aff wid yer? What far, now? I’m 
gittin’ shart on clothes-pins.” 

“ Jus’ gimme two, Maggie.”’ 

“Don’t ye be puttin’ ’em on the cat’s tail, 
now.” 
- Winthrop ignored the cat; he held up his head 
and marched up the stairs. 
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“Rat-tat-too! Rat-tat-too! Ratty-tat-tatty-tat-tat- 
tat-too !”’ 

“What!” cried Mrs. Murray, from the sewing- 
room. “ Whatcan that noise be? I can’t believe’ — 

“ Rat-tat-too! Rat-tat-too!”’ 

“1 don’t understand this” — 

“ Rat-tat-too! Rat-tat-too!” The sound was ap- 
proaching. 

“ Oh, mamma, this is what it really was, only we 
did n’t know! The soldier had one. This was what 
he did!” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, I suppose it had to come,” — 
words Mrs. Murray had occasion to use many times 
after. 

Cousin Julius dropped in, and heard gleefully 
what had happened. 

“JT ’ll give the kid some decent drumsticks. That 
little chap can play; he has a sense of time. See 
here, boy, listen while I give you this on the piano. 
Keep time, now. He’s a born drummer.” 

Thus ended the first chapter in the history of the 
drum ; thus closed its career of peace. 

In the fall Winthrop began to go to school. “I 
suppose it had to come,” Mrs. Murray sighed again. 
“but oh, I dread those other boys. To expose my 
darling child ” — 
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“Don’t you worry,” said cousin Julius. “ It will 
make a man of him.” 

There came a proud and happy day in Winthrop’s 
career. His school, it happened, was a large one, of 
primary grade. A good deal of time was expended 
upon law and order — too much time, thought the 
- sensible young woman at its head. 

“Ts there any boy here that knows how to drum ? 
Hands.” | 

Winthrop’s hand went up, and five others. 

“T want somebody that knows how to drum very 
well.” | 

Winthrop’s hand and two others went down. 

A friend and admirer of Winthrop, however, | 
wrung his hand and snapped his fingers. 

“Well, what is it, Edward? Don’t snap fin- 
gers.” 

“ Winthrop, he’s the best drummer in this school. 
He could play in the band.” 

That a drum should go to school on invitation, 
and be called a help instead of a nuisance, was such 
a great and new thought that it sent Winthrop home 
on the run. 

Oh, the happiness of next day! The children’s 
eyes shone as they proudly obeyed the drum. No 
more tumblings and scufflings on the stairs, or de- 
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lays on the landings, but following their little leader, 
they fell into step and marched to their places, feel- 
ing very military and important. The drum worked 
wonders at recess, and at the close of school it dis- 
missed the pupils with smoothness and dispatch. “I 
find,” said the principal in a day or two, “that I 
can clear the building in just a minute and a 
half.”’ 

“Tt makes school just fun,” said the little girls ; 
and the little boys agreed that it might, if they could 
skip the arithmetic and spelling. Winthrop at first 
had not taken kindly to school. He was too busy at 
home to relish such an interruption. He had learned 
to read, nobody knew how, and he saw no good 
reason for further education. It was the drum that 
reconciled Winthrop to his lot. Even his mother 
was led to call it a blessing in disguise — especially 
as he kept it now at school. 

It was one day in the spring term when the 
teacher stopped the lesson, went to the schoolroom 
door, and looked and smelled, up and down the hall. 
She came back to her place, and said with extra 
calmness, “The janitor is probably burning some- 
thing in the furnace that has a queer smell. Go on 
reading, Jennie.” 


A moment later the quiet principal appeared 
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at the door and said, “ File right out and down to 
the lower door without stopping to get your wraps.” 

“My drum to march with,” was all Winthrop 
could say. 

“Yes, get yourdrum. We shall need it,” said the 
young teacher. 

“Oh, run! run! Fire! fire!’’ The children were 
in an instant a mass of struggling jackets and pina- 
fores squeezing themselves into the narrow doorway. 
Little brothers and sisters dragged each other this 
way and that, but without moving forward a step. 
The smoke was thickening, and the cry of children 
from above and below was the fearfulest of sounds 
in the young teacher’s ear. She had lost control, 
and a panic was upon them. She threw her whole 
soul into a prayer for safety, and with white, set 
face besought her children to go out quietly and 
in order. It was but a few seconds that the horror 
of it lasted; for a drum-beat at her side sent cour- 
age to her heart. Little Winthrop and his teacher 
exchanged a look of trust. 

“Beat hard! Beat harder! ” 

The children were shocked and calmed all at 
once. That any one should beat a drum while the 
house was on fire was so surprising that it made them 
stand still in sheer wonder. 
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“Now!” said the teacher in a loud, firm voice. 
“ March in twos. Fall into line. Play faster, Win- 
throp. Left, right, left, right.” She beat with her 
foot, giving them a fast, even step that carried them 
out into the hall, across the passage, to the head of 
the stairs. There another stream of children met 
them, and the teachers grew paler. 

“Keep with the drum!” called Winthrop’s 
teacher. “ Do what the drum says. Left, right, left, 
right!” 

On the stairs was the danger, she well knew. If 
they reached the foot in ordey, they were safe. The 
long, dingy, hard-used stairway went down, down, 
then turned with a narrowing at the left side; then 
down, down again to the outside door and safety. 
The smoke by this time was rolling around them, 
and the children were coughing. The teacher grap- 
pled with the danger again. “ Children, sing ‘ On- 
ward, Christian soldiers!’ Winthrop, beat time, 
hard!” 

They reached the dreaded curve, marching four 
abreast : those on the inner side took in their steps 
without thinking, and those on the outside sang 
so loud that they forgot all about their feet. Little 
Winthrop marched beside the teacher, pouring his 
whole soul into his drum. Two minutes and a half 
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it had been since the first suspicion of fire, when 
the three hundred boys and girls set foot in safety 
in the school yard. The fire engines had already 
arrived there, and afforded great pleasure to the 
children. They also took satisfaction in a four 
weeks’ vacation necessary for repairs on the school- 
house. 

The fire department saved the building, but Win- 
throp and his drum saved the children, was what 
the teacher told his mother. “He is a little hero! 
He stopped the panic, mine as well as the children’s. 
He is the manliest little boy I know.” 


“Cousin Julius shall hear of this,” said Mrs. 
Murray. 


INT OF THE SPANISH WAR 
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INCIDENT OF THE SPANISH WAR 


Anpy Kyox and his friends were not particularly 
good boys, and some of their conduct I regret to re- 
late. Soon after four o’clock each day they flung 
open the door of the schoolhouse, and tumbled over 
one another down the steps and into the yard. With 
culls and kicks and shouts they pushed and scuffled 
and raced along the road. 

The pretty teacher turned the key in the door. 
“T’ve held them in all day; now let their mothers 
take their turn!”’ With a healthy young sigh she 
shook off her cares. 

“ Betcher I can splinter that,” said Andy Knox. 

“ Betcher I can crack off that corner,” Nicky 
Jones answered him. 

Just as the road turned, it passed “the old 
buryin’-ground,” which both the living and the 
dead of Amity had deserted for the modern ceme- 
tery on the hill, with its smart white marble monu- 
ments. The low gray tombstones were covered with 
moss, and the grass grew high around them, as if 
Nature had taken the weather-beaten stones to her- 
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self again. Now and then an antiquarian from the 
city, whom the villagers watched closely, would 
steal about the old graveyard, and would draw out 

a note-book and pencil, and “copy down things,” | 
it was reported.’ Once a poet came, sat on the low 
wall an hour, then walked slowly away across the 
fields. 

“ See f yer can hit that big R, that big feller!” 
cried Andy. 

“T hit the W. Whoop!” 

“<¢War of the Revolution, it says,” and Nicky 
Jones paused a moment before he took aim. 

The old tombstone stood close by the roadside. 
The highway had been lowered, and the graveyard, 
at its former level, was just above Nicky’s head. Its 
crumbling wall had long supplied missiles to the 
passing boy. Just above this wall, and apart from 
its neighbors, stood a forlorn old stone, leaning in 
aged weakness both backwards and sideways. Its 
upper left-hand corner was gone, and all the let- 
ters of the name save “lls.” Neatly knocking off 
one letter at a time had been the pastime of Andy 
and Nicky, and their like. They had strewn the 
poor grave with bits of glass, tin, and iron, and to- 
day it suffered the 1 ey of an old bottle lying 
across its foot. 
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It struck the boys that to be anything so old as 
a Revolutionary soldier was comical enough ; but 
there was another, deeper reason for their disre- 
spect. They were on their way home from school; 
school was a place where the American Revolution 
occupied certain paragraphs in a dry text-book, 
which had to be learned by heart. It was not rea- 
son, but a flight of imagination that drove Andy 
and Nicky to vent their spite against Lawson’s 
School History upon a Revolutionary hero’s tomb- 
stone. They owed Lawson a grudge, and the mis- 
siles intended for the historian alighted on the 
grave of the old soldier. 

Now it happened in that spring of 1898 that a 
real war, alive in the newspapers, not dead in the 
histories, was going on between their own country 
and Spain. One day the papers said that Admiral 
Dewey had destroyed the whole Spanish fleet off 
Manila. This did not sound likely, but the boys of 
the village believed from the first that it was true. 
By and by came the news from San Juan, and they 
hurrahed again. They shouted the louder because 
a lad from their very town had been in the thick of 
the fight, and had been gloriously wounded; but 
they were quiet when, a few days later, they learned 
that he was dead. 
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“I can remember when he went to our school,” 
said the largest boy proudly. “I’m going to get 
his seat next term.” 

“There ’s his initials on the desk, cut big.” The 
other boy spoke solemnly. “ And now he’s dead!” 

They talked about the funeral, which promised a 
band and soldiers and a procession. “ And we ’re 
going to march —all the schoolboys in the whole 
town, from the meeting-house to the cemetery, and 
black on our sleeves.” Andy suppressed a shout; 
even he knew it would not be decent. 

Had they any hearts — these youngsters? I only 
know that when the Dead March sounded, and 
when the casket, wrapped round with the flag, was 
borne on the shoulders of six village comrades, and 
there was solemn song and prayer, followed by the 
muffled march to the cemetery, the boys never once 
nudged one another, or trod on one another’s toes, 
or pulled the hair of the boy ahead. There were 
some little fellows who would have been glad to ery, 
but of course that was impossible. There were twice 
as many who could not have spoken, if they had 
wanted to. It was harder yet when they stood by 
the young soldier’s grave: then they had to look 
straight ahead and frown. They did not at first 
hear much of what the distinguished stranger was 
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saying : those beautiful things about our sister Cuba, 
about freedom, justice, magnanimity; but the boys 
could not take their eyes from the speaker’s face 
when he repeated, “‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
After that, no boy could look away from him. He 
spoke of the heroes of the Civil War, and he made 
each boy a hero for that moment. Andy and Nicky 
listened with fervor as he praised the soldiers of 
the Revolution. “ One of them was our own,” said 
the speaker with deep feeling. “He now hes in an 
honored grave in the most sacred spot of our old 
Amity, — the spot where the fathers of the town are 
sleeping.’ (This was the orator’s first visit to his 
native village for many years.) 

The boys were struck with amazement. They 
moved backward, with one accord, — away, out of 
this new light. They could no longer look at the 
speaker: they only wanted to go home. Not for 
worlds would any boy have told another what he 
was thinking ; they made a great effort on the way 
back, and talked about the Saturday ball game, and 
tried to cheer themselves by racing down Long 
Hill. 

Who carried away the cobblestones and the bits 
of glass and tin from the soldier’s grave in the old 
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burying-ground, I could tell if I wished to ; and who 
cut the grass and set up a little flag and a bouquet 
of immortelles: but they were so ashamed of these 
deeds themselves that I have not the heart to expose 
them. It was not the selectmen; for it took those 
gentlemen several weeks to repair the wall, and to 
place in it a bronze tablet in memory of their Revo- 
lutionary hero. 

It was the school-children, at last, by reason of 
their ownership in the American Revolution, who 
took the old soldier’s resting-place for their special 
care, and many a little girl who passed that way 
with flowers in her hand shyly laid the blossoms on 
the “honored grave.” 
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LITTLE NEIGHBOR 


“A piano!” 

ee Goy !”’ 

“ That is what it is to live in a flat,” sighed Miss 
Nancy. 

“That was what it meant to give up our old 
New England home,” mourned Miss Silvia. 

“She has sat down and played a dancing-tune 
the first thing.”’ 

“ He has begun already to run up and down the 
long hall.” 

The two ladies had sat with door ajar all the 
afternoon, while the new family had moved into 
the opposite apartment. No one would like to call 
the two Miss Burrs curious; one would choose some 
other word. Moreover, is it not quite one’s own 
business to discover what manner of people are to 
share one’s staircase and one’s air-shaft ? 

Karly in the day there had been nothing but 
approval. | 

“Tam sure,” said Miss Silvia, after delicate peeps, 
“their furniture has quite an air about it. Nothing 
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rich, but it looks well kept, not as if children ran 
over it. I should n’t be surprised if it were an elderly 
couple.” 

“Or better still, two ladies like ourselves. I flat- 
ter myself we are the tenants that every landlord 
desires most.” 

Late in the afternoon, however, the two sisters 
were in a flutter of anger and dismay. 

“The landlord as good as promised that there 
should be no children. I consider that our lease 1s 
broken,” said Miss Burr impressively. ‘ Before I 
sleep I shall write a protest to the agent, and an- 
other letter to our nephew in the real estate busi- 
ness. He will find us a proper and suitable place to 
live in, where we can spend our days in peace and 
quiet.” 

Miss Burr always felt better after having made a 
vigorous decision, and by breakfast-time next morn- 
ing she and her sister were both in a happier frame 
of mind. 

“Hark! that’s rather a pretty tune she is play- 
ing. Though it isn’t just my idea of the way to 
spend time at this hour of the morning.” 

“There, he’s started to run again. I hear his 
little voice,” said Miss Silvia softly. ‘There is 
something about a child’s voice,” and she listened 
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wistfully. “ Why, I hear it in our kitchen! He has 
come across by the back door.” 

“That will never do,” said Miss Nancy; “we 
must n’t encourage him.” 

Katie came in with the toast. “It’s the little 
neighbor it is. He’s hidin’ behint the flour barrel.” 

The ladies approved of that; shyness was to be 
encouraged in the present age. | 

“JT should n’t mind just seeing what the child is 
like,’ Miss Silvia ventured. 

“He ’s a nate little chap.” 

“Won't he come in and say good-morning to 
us?” 

He'll not be lavin’ his flour barrel. He’s 
smaller nor it; he’s hid safe. Nor he won’t say a 
wurrud.”’ 

“What did he come for, then?” Miss Nancy 
inquired. 

Irish Katie understood. “It was company he 
wanted, though not needin’ to talk. An ioe wan 
is like to be lonesome.” 

The next morning Little Neighbor advanced fur- 
ther. He peeped through the crack of the door 
while the ladies were at breakfast, took a good look 
at them, and made for his own kitchen. 

“Tt ’s as much as a week, and I have n’t laid eyes 
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on him,” said Miss Silvia. “Yet Katie sees him 
every day.” 
“You think he is n’t going to like us? Katie says 


99 


he has seen us often.” Miss Nancy sat bolt upright 
with feminine pique. 

“T declare, I believe we are jealous of Katie.” 
Miss Silvia laughed softly. 

“We seem no more likely to see his mother. What 
a trick she has of sitting down to the piano and 
playing off a gay tune after breakfast! I quite miss 
it if she does n’t. a seems to give the day a start, 
as you might say.’ 

“T listen for his little ee up and down the hall,” 
Miss Silvia confessed shyly. 

A day came at last when Little Neighbor was 
too happy to be bashful. It was his birthday, and 
his most distinguished present had been a uniform, 
all scarlet and gold, with epaulets, plumed helmet, 
and a sword at his side. He first appeared at the 
kitchen door. Whether Katie’s exclamations were 
piety or profanity, her mistresses had never been 
able to determine ; and they shivered a little now as 
they heard her appeals to the Blessed Virgin when 
she caught sight of little Guy. 

“Ye wouldn't be goin’ away now without showin’ 
yerself ?” 
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Guy hesitated. Katie threw open the door and 
gave him a push. He stood on the threshold, cheeks 
flushed, eyes shining, hand on sword, and rising to 
the occasion he announced, “I’m Napoleon!” 

Guy enjoyed astonishing people as well as most 
little boys do, and this time he had all the fun he 
wanted. At his startling announcement both ladies 
fell back in their chairs and threw up their hands. 
Before they could utter a word he had disappeared, 
and Katie stood in his place. 

“Did ye iver now, m’m?”’ 

A nearer view of the two pleasant-faced old ladies 
had had its effect on Guy. In a day or two he ven- 
tured beyond Katie’s kitchen, discovered that the 
Miss Burrs had a long hall as good for racing as his 
own, and at the end of it was a parlor to the right, 
as in his own home there was one to the left. He 
was studying on this problem of architecture when 
he came upon the ladies sitting in the pretty, pale, 
reflected sunshine of their north parlor. 

“‘ How do you do to-day, Little Neighbor? Won’t 
you walk in? I think I’d let him sit on the em- 
broidered cricket, sister, would n’t you?” 

“ Good-afternoon,” Guy answered, just shyly 
enough to please them. He was too much interested 
in the contents of the strange parlor to say more. 
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The ladies, too, were a little at a loss for conversa- 
tion. 

“ Are you a good little boy?” said Miss Nancy, 
though dimly aware that it was hardly the way to 
begin with a caller. 

“ Not very,” answered Little Neighbor modestly. 

“Not a good little boy? How is that? People 
don’t love bad boys.” 

“ Only their mothers,” said little Guy, looking up 
at her. 

“<¢QOnly their mothers!’ The dear child! But 
that is hardly taking the right way to talk to him, 
is it, Nancy, to set him at his ease? How should 
you like to come and sit by me in the window, 
Guy?” | 

“TJ should n’t like it,” answered their visitor shyly 
and honestly. The two ladies at last did the right 
thing — they let him alone. When, in two or three 
visits, he had mastered the contents of the parlor, 
he turned his attention upon Miss Nancy and Miss 
Silvia. 

“Thad a birthday,” he began. “I’m six years 
old. Do you have birthdays?” he asked of Miss 
Burr a little doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said that lady, not to be daunted. ‘ Next 
Tuesday I have one.” 
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“ How old are you?” In Guy’s mind this was 
the first important fact to be ascertained about any 
person. 

“That is not a question that little boys should 
ask.” Her young neighbor understood not at all. 
“ But I will tell you this time. I shall be sixty-five 
years of age if I live till next Tuesday.” 

Guy wondered why she expected to die, but con- 
tinued his investigation. “Is that very old?” 

“It’s the prime of life,” said Miss Nancy. “It’s 
not what you call young, nor is it what you call 
old.” 

“Shall you have a birthday party ?” 

Miss Nancy suddenly made up her mind she 
would. She answered, “TI never had one in my life.” 

“If we are going to encourage his visits, and 
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invite him to a birthday party,” she said next day, 
“it is only proper and becoming: that we should call 
upon his mother.” Therefore the sisters took their 
silver card-cases which they had had when they were 
young ladies, and stepped genteelly across the hall. 

The visit gave them matter for conversation for 
a week. “I begin to think we were getting a little 
dull,” said Miss Silvia. True enough, one may live 
dull in the heart of a great city; one may be coun- 
trified and solitary and obscure. 
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Guy paid his new friends a daily visit, but pre- 
ferred to enter by the kitchen. “I hear him com- 
ing,” one or the other of the ladies would say. “It 
seems to me he takes a very long time to talk to 
Katie.” 

On some days Guy would announce that he would 
like to be read to. “ What would you like to hear ?”’ 
asked Miss Silvia, ever ready. 

“T’d like a story of a fire; if it wouldn’t scare 
you too much,” he added very politely. 

“Do you want the same one?” Yes, he always 
wanted the same one. Guy’s choice of stories trou- 
bled Miss Silvia, who had a gentle taste in books, 
and had her views about children’s reading. 

“The child loves trash already, — blood-curdling 
trash at that. I must read him one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s.” 

Guy looked up at her sweetly after this aside. 
‘Miss Silvia, Miss Silvia.” 

‘¢ What, dear?” 

“You don’t like scalpin’s, do you?” There was 
chivalry and compassion in- his tones. “I'll let 
you read ‘The Dolls’ Tea-Party,’ if you’d enjoy it 
more.” 

“T can’t reconcile it with the beauty of his mind,” 
she would say. Miss Silvia had a collection of his 
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wise and poetic sayings, but found no one save his 
mother to appreciate them fully. 

“His grandmother says I talk too much about 
him,” that little lady confessed. “She reminds me 
of the holy Mary: ‘But his mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart.’”’ Guy’s mother dropped her 
voice and Miss Silvia pressed her hand. 

On other days, the ladies walked abroad with their 
little squire, for it was always he who led the way. 
He brought them to see the sights of their neigh- 
borhood. They followed him to the engine-house 
near by, and listened respectfully to his explanations 
of a fire. The Park, close at hand, offered enter- 
tainment undreamed of when they had driven in 
state with their friend Mrs. Van Twiller. In fact, 
the two Miss Burrs and their little neighbor became 
famous playfellows, till, some time after Miss Nancy’s 
first birthday party, Guy sat studying her long. He 
pronounced suddenly, “ You ’re not old, Miss Nancy, 
you're only big!” 

The friendship had grown for some weeks, when 
one day Miss Burr opened the door into the hall 
and at once called Katie. “ What is this dreadful 
odor?” It was Miss Nancy’s office to smell for fire, 
or escaping gas, or defective plumbing. Miss Silvia 
had great respect for her sister’s “judgment,” and 
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always accepted her decision upon a smell. “ Katie, 
what is this frightful odor?” she repeat 

“Tt ’s the Board of Health, m’m,’ Katie fal- 
tered. 

“Not disinfectants ?”’ 

“T was manin’ to tell yez. It’s the scarlet fever,” 
she said tragically. 

‘¢ Silvia, the scarlet fever! Our two little brothers 
died of it.” 

Miss Silvia could not speak. 

‘“‘He may not die. He probably won't,” said Miss 
Nancy with energy. 

“He is the very sort that do die, such a good, 
dear child.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” argued Miss Nancy; “I 
can remember a good many mischievous things.” 
The sisters nearly had a quarrel, till Miss Silvia 
gave in, willing to be convinced of Guy’s naughti- 
ness, if it increased his chances of life. | 

The little boy was very ill; that was all that his 
friends knew from day to day. They looked help- 
lessly at,the forbidden doorway across the hall, and 
sighed that they could do nothing. 

“TJ can’t relish my food,” said one, pushing her 
plate away. 

“‘T can’t sleep for thinking,” said the other. 
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Nothing marked the anxiety of the two ladies 
like their silence. The sisters’ dialogue, in which 
they spoke aloud the whole life of a day, was now 
in fragments, and came and went in brief, broken 
words. 

“That little voice, and that little step!” said 
Miss Silvia. “This stillness is more than I can 
bear.” 

“Stillness is unnatural,” Miss Nancy answered 
vigorously. 

The clock ticked loud, and they heard their 
scissors click, and their spools drop. 

“He had such an interesting little life, such a 
little drama from morning till night. The Children’s 
Comedy I’d rather watch myself than any other part 
of the Human Comedy, as some people call it.”’ Miss 
Silvia let a tear fall into her work-basket. 

“He was what we needed. Silvy, I have an idea 
we were beginning to get old, and to show it.” 

“A gallant child, one that makes old hearts 
fresh.’ It seems as if Shakespeare must have seen 
just such a one as our little Guy.” 

One day Katie appeared at the door. Her eyes 
were red, and she twitched at her apron. “He’s 
much sicker nor he was,m’m. They’re not like to 


kape him.” 
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The sisters wept together. Nor did they go to 
bed that night. Moving from one room to another, 
and sending and receiving messages, they passed the 
dark hours. 

Little Neighbor lived, just lived. His long con- 
valescence gave his friends an outlet for their devo- 
tion. “J think there never were such neighbors,” 
said his little mother, her eyes shining in her thin 
face. “I have always heard that neighbors in the 
city did n’t care.” 

“We ’re plain country people,” said Miss Nancy. 
“Were not for city ways.” 

“We love the child,” said Miss Silvia simply. 
Guy’s mother kissed her and pitied her. 

It was not long after this that the nephew of 
the Miss Burrs called upon them. “I think I have 
found your apartment at last,” he said. “I’ve been 
a long time looking for it, but it was n’t so easy to 
find. Now I’ve got you fixed, aunt Nancy, I’m 
sure of it.” 

“What apartment?” asked Miss Nancy. 

When their busy nephew found that his aunts 
had no intention of leaving their present abode, 
he made some lively remarks about the fickleness 
of woman, which he afterwards repeated to his 
wife. “ And what’s more, the boy and his whole 
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family are going with the aunts to open up the 
old place in the country, and there they are go- 
ing to spend the summer together. Don’t tell me 
again there’s no such thing as neighbors in a great 
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JIMMY’S SPECULATION 


“ Huuxo, little chap, what ’s the matter ?”’ 

It was big Tom Allen, the butcher’s boy, that 
asked, and little Jimmy Starr, the seamstress’ boy, 
that answered. 

“JY ain’t, I ain’t,” he sobbed, “I ain’t got only 
one ch-chicken left! ” 

Thereupon his grief redoubled. He drove his 
fists into his eyes, kicked the rickety doorstep with 
his bare feet, and set up a long howl of despair. 
Big Tom fumbled about in his mind for something 
to say; but at last he bethought himself of his 
dinner-pail, and drew out one of his mother’s huge 
doughnuts. 

“Look out! I’m goin’ to fire somethin’ at yer,” 
was the most consoling thing Tom could think of. 
He was that moment taking aim at Jimmy, when 
Mrs. Starr appeared at the door. She carried a 
large iron spider in one hand ; for it was early morn- 
ing, and there was a fragrance of fried pork upon 
the air. 


“ He feels real bad,’ said the widow briefly. 
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Thus encouraged, Jimmy increased his sobs. 

“Says he’s lost a chicken.” 

“ Nine of ’em,”’ answered Mrs. Starr. 

“JT ain’t got only one left,” was Jimmy’s tearful 
refrain. 

“What ’s took ’em? Weasels? Mebbe it’s a 
hawk.” 

“ We dunno,” said Mrs. Starr. 

“Why don’t you set a trap? I’d set a trap pretty 
quick, I tell you.” 

“We ain’t got a trap,” she answered, shifting her 
heavy spider to the other hand. “ He feels so cut 
up, you see, because he lotted on the money. There, 
see how he takes on. Little feller —he thought he 
was goin’ to get rich right off. I knew how things 
were pretty likely to come out. That’s all there is 
left of his spekerlation out there to the end of the 
house ’’ — with a flourish of her spider. 

Tom looked. At the sunny end of the low brown 
house was an old barrel with a shingle, a piece of 
hoop, and some bits of lath nailed across the end. 
From behind this grating peered out a poor old hen, 
with as sorrowful a look as a hen ever wore. One 
lonely little “Peep! peep!” came from a tiny yel- 
low chick. Poor Jimmy caught up the soft, downy 
little ball and rubbed it against his tear-stained cheek. 
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“ What you want’s a trap,” said Tom. 

“ You don’t suppose it’s a bear that comes down 
out of the woods that ketches ’em ?” asked J immy, 
with big eyes and awestruck voice. 

“Don’t I, though ? It’s a wonder he ain’t made 
a meal o’ you. Here, let me chuck this doughnut 
down yer throat. I’d stop my howling, if I was 
you. I'll bring along my trap to-night. When I 
come by to-morrow morning, I’ll stop and take a 
look at the bear!” 

The trap was carefully set that night. As Tom 
approached the Widow Starr’s next morning, Jimmy 
came prancing along the road to meet him. 

“We ’ve caught him! We’ve got him! We’ve 
tooken him !”’ he shouted, as he danced around Tom. 

“*Bout how big is he?” Tom would not for 
worlds have inquired what animal “ he ” might be. 

“Oh, he’s awful big.” 

“*Bout what color is he?” 

“Oh, he’s ’most every color, and he hardly ever 
winks.” 

“ You don’t say so!” said the mystified Tom. 

“My mother says he looks ezackly like Mrs. Bill 
Bangs. His nose is jus’ like hers. His eyebrows are 
up very high. I guess he’s s’prised to think he’s 
caught, that ’s what I guess.” 
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“TLe’s hurry up,” said Tom, starting on a run. 
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“ He might get away.” Not another moment could 
he wait to know what manner of beast had de- 
scended upon Jimmy’s chicken-coop. 

“Good land!” panted Tom. “ Bless my bones, 
if ’t ain’t an owl!” 

Held fast in the stout trap, sure enough, there 
sat an owl, dignified, solemn, reproachful. 

“T tell you, young man, you’re a lucky chap. 
You jus’ let me carry this fine fellow down to the 
meat shop, and tinker up a cage for him, and let 
folks come in and look at him. Then we ’ll see what 
we ’ll see.” 

That very afternoon the owl found himself hold- 
ing a reception in one corner of the meat market. 
A more dignified and self-possessed host you never 
beheld. Indeed, his solemnity quite awed me when 
I went to see him, and I noticed that some of the 
most unruly youngsters of my acquaintance spoke in 
whispers. If one chanced to laugh, the owl turned 
slowly and sternly upon him, and looked that boy 
in the eye for a good three minutes. I made a light 
remark to my friend, and the owl bent upon me 
a gaze that sobered me. I think when owls were 
made, some good material for schoolmasters was 
wasted. 
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“ Jus’ look at him wink,” said one boy beneath 
his breath. 

“That’s right, Benny, hang on ter your mar,” 
said the bold boy. 

“Whose is 1t? Who does it Bone to?” every- 
body asked. 

“‘ A little feller down on the east road,” Tom 
answered. ‘It was a-gobblin’ up his chickens, and 
he set a trap and ketched it.” 

“ Want to sell it? I’d give him a dollar.” 

“Yes, I guess yer would. Five dollars would n’t 
fetch it.” 

“Let me have it for five,” came from a young 
man in the crowd. 

‘No yer don’t,” said Tom. 

“JT ain’t seen sech a critter round here before 
sence I was a boy,” said the oldest inhabitant, who 
had hobbled out to pay his respects to the owl. 

“Let the ladies see the breadth of yer wings,” 
said Tom familiarly, poking his majesty with a 
skewer. The owl turned his head around as if it 
were a stopper in a bottle, but held his wings tight. 

“ Oh, if we had him in our library!” sighed Miss 
Virginia Burns, who wished us to understand that 
she had visited the owl to please her little brother. 
Master Burns stood with mouth wide open, in fas- 
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cinated silence. It was his eighth call upon the owl 
that day. 

“Isn't he a perfect beauty ?”? murmured Miss 
Virginia to the young man who had bid five dol- 
lars. 

He looked admiringly at her, and said, “ Tom, 
what will you take ?” 

“Here comes the chap in at the door that owns 
him. He says he’ll take five-fifty.” Jimmy could 
hardly believe his ears. 

“He is a mighty handsome bird,” said Miss Vir- 
ginia’s admirer. ‘I don’t know but he’s worth it. 
Here, little boy, here’s your cash.” 

Could Jimmy trust his senses? He looked at his 
money, then at the owl, then at the young man, and 
finally at Tom. 

“Tt was your trap,” faltered Jimmy. “You 
oughter ’’ — 

“‘T don’t want no such nonsense as that,” inter- 
rupted Tom. “You run along home, and tell yer 
mar yer spekerlation didn’t turn out so bad after 
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Curisty was reading in his favorite attitude, — flat 
on his stomach, heels in the air, with book spread 
beneath his eyes and held firmly by his elbows. He 
was, however, not so absorbed as he appeared: the 
conversation going on above his head was far too 
interesting. It related to a journey,—a journey 
“over the hills and far away,” full of adventure 
and enchantment, it appeared to Christy. 

“JT have always dreamed of a carriage drive 
through Berkshire,” his mother was saying. “ And 
to go by ourselves, why, it will take me back to the 
old days, Jamie. I love my children, but this once 
I should like to leave them behind. They are per- 
fectly safe with their sister Agatha.” 

“Oh, let me go! Let me go, papa!” Christy 
sprang from the floor. “Oh, mamma, Jet me go!” 

‘“‘ No, sir, we shall take the chaise with room for 
two.” 

Christy argued, then pleaded, then cried; in fact, 
behaved himself very badly. 
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“What do you think about it, James?” asked 
Mrs. Skene anxiously. 

“No, no. This time it’s you and I, Mary.” 

Young Christy went away and meditated, not at 
all wisely. Nobody meditates wisely who thinks 
only of himself. He reasoned that his father and 
mother might have no room for him between them 
on the seat of the carriage, but that they could have 
no objection to his company if he took up no space. 
He had some guilty doubts about the soundness of 
this reasoning, but he put them aside, and promptly 
visited the chaise, standing in the stable. He laid his 
plans, as he fancied, with great caution and skill. 

There was much cheerful talk at the supper- 
table about the holiday papa and mamma were to 
take. 

“Tf the children only keep well and safe,”’ said 
the mother. | 

“T’ll trust Agatha, a girl of nineteen, and the 
youngest, Christy, a big fellow of eight.” — 

Christy did not particularly enjoy his father’s 
praise. : 

“Tt will be only three days. Christy, youll be 
very good, and do everything sister says.” 

Christy’s mouth was full of bread and butter, but 
he appeared to promise. “ He is a good boy to stop 
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teasing.’ He looked into his mug of milk at this 
remark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skene rose early next morning, 
but somebody else had risen earlier, crept to the 
refrigerator, and then to the stable. The beauty of 
the morning and the prosperous weather divided 
Mrs. Skene’s attention with last charges to Agatha. | 
“What is so rare as a day in June,’” she mur- 
mured, at her happiest. “ You won’t forget to tell 
the butcher, Agatha? Hark, that robin! Keep 
Christy in if it rains. There, papa is bringing 
around the horse. I’m glad the children are still 
asleep: I’ve just looked in at them. See that Christy 
wears his rubbers while the grass is wet. Not since 
that June twenty years ago has there been such a 
morning, James.” 

“T’ll set these things under the seat, here in 
front,” said Mr. Skene. “There are plenty of 
rugs and blankets in behind. I threw those in last 
night.” 

“ Good-by, good-by!” Mrs. Skene looked back, 
nodding and smiling, as long as she could see the 
house. “ We shall soon be home again, soon home 
again.” 

“ Don’t talk like that,” said her husband. “ You 
and I deserve a holiday if ever two people did.” Mr. 
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Skene had the gift the fairy sometimes brings to the 
cradle, — the gift of setting back the years. 
“T should think you had n’t a care, dear,” said 
his wife. ‘ 
_ “T haven’t,” and he broke into a song; and next 
he quoted poetry : — 
“<Tf thou art worn and hard beset 


With cares which thou wouldst fain forget, 
Go to the woods.’ 


Did you ever see a prettier stretch than that road 
ahead? The birds are having it all. their own way 
this morning, — just listen to em!” 

“Ah, Jamie, you carry me along — you always 
did. I am as happy as you are —if I am not quite 
so young!” 

But where was Christy? Any one driving up 
from behind could have told, though Christy ducked 
his head whenever a wagon passed. For a time the 
little boy had enjoyed his nest of blankets, content 
to curl down in the darkness, so novel, so far from 
every-day comfort was the sensation, and so vastly 
superior as an adventure to sitting between parents 
on a commonplace seat. He had, however, crawled 
into his hiding-place at five o’clock, after break- 
fasting on half a pie, and, as the hours passed, he 
felt inclined to put his head out and stir his two 
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HE HUNG ON TO RELIEVE HIS MUSCLES 
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cramped legs. Being accomplished in “ hitching,” he 
even dropped over the edge of the chaise, and hung 
on to relieve his muscles. Cowering under woolen 
blankets became a trifle warm as the sun rose higher, 
and he boldly sat up in the rear of the chaise, until 
he saw some vehicle approaching. One jolly teamster 
had grinned and cried, “ Hullo, bub!” and Christy 
dared not risk another greeting. Within the big 
black hood of the chaise, his father and mother were 
too much absorbed in reminiscences and in the 
beauties of the road to give heed to the muffled 
sounds beneath them. Christy from his retreat could 
hear a murmur of voices, but his dullness was not 
enlivened by overhearing his parents’ conversation. 

Christy was not a far-sighted person, and he had 
not given much thought to questions of eating and 
sleeping on this journey. At noon his parents re- 
paired to an inn for dinner, and horse and chaise 
stood still. Savory odors were wafted to Christy, and 
he was near revealing himself through sheer hunger. 
He bethought him of a basket of lunch under the 
seat, and squirming to the front of the chaise lifted 
the lid. There could be no wrong, again he rea- 
soned, in helping himself to food from home. Yet 
it proved a weary hour that Christy spent in the inn 
yard. Lying muffled under carriage robes at noon 
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of a June day is not a comfortable situation, even 
when relieved by frequent peeps at the world out- 
side. The little stowaway was glad when he saw the 
stable-boy leading out the horse; and yet he trem- 
bled lest his father, according to his custom, should 
look carefully over horse and carriage before setting 
out. But no, Mr. Skene was too busy talking with 
the inn-keeper; absent-mindedly he took the reins 
and started on his way again. 

The pleasure of that afternoon did not come up 
to Christy’s expectations. It is a feature of naughti- 
ness that one is liable to get very tired of it. To be 
bored by one’s misdeeds is not exactly repentance, 
but it may lead to it. Christy was not yet sorry that 
he had disobeyed his parents, but by four o’clock 
he was truly sorry that he had come upon this jour- 
ney. He waked up from an uneasy sleep, cramped 
and miserable. He longed to throw himself upon 
the mercy of his mother, but he feared the justice 
of his father. Oh, how could he get home? how 
could he get home? could he jump out, and run 
back those miles and miles? He must go supperless, 
he soon found out, for a picnic tea by the roadside 
was on foot, and the well-provisioned basket was 
snatched away from him. 

“Would n’t you spread one of the carriage robes 
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first, James?” said his mother. Christy shivered: 
his moment had come ! 

“T’ll take the one here in front,’ Mr. Skene 
answered ; and though Christy breathed free again, 
he wanted more than ever to cry. 

Mamma and papa lingered heartlessly long, it 
seemed, over that pretty supper under the trees, till 
the moon came up among the branches. Even the 
horse was enjoying himself: check-rein down, he 
was nibbling tender grass by the way, and was 
dragging and tipping the chaise about, unnoticed 
by his master. It was certainly unreasonable of 
Christy to feel neglected, but he looked upon him- 
self as forlorn and ill-used, and when he heard his 
mother laugh, he grew bitter. He tried a new posi- 
tion every two minutes; still he was miserable in 
mind and body. 

‘‘Shan’t we need some more of these rugs in the 
cool of the evening? We shan’t get to the place 
we put up at before nine o'clock.’ Again Christy 
listened fearfully. But mamma felt so young that 
she put off her usual caution. “One will do this 
soft June night. The moon is like that tenth ot 
June, Jamie.” 

Two tired, happy people drove up to a Berkshire 
inn to spend the night, and one tired, unhappy little 
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boy. Mr. Skene went into the pretty office, and 
Mrs. Skene stood by the doorway, quickly taking 
the impression of the charming interior. She smiled 
with pleasure as her husband turned towards her. 

‘“‘ James, what is the matter?” she cried, as he 
came to her. “ A telegram from home? Trouble at 
home?” 

She read the bit of yellow paper: “Christy can- 
not be found. Do come. — Agatha.” 

“¢ What an ending for this day!” she murmured, 
as she sank down, faint. “I felt it this morning. I 
felt something.” | 

“There are no trains. I propose to leave you 
here’? — 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“ And ride myself on a good fresh horse — home 
—as fast as I can.” He turned to the clerk. “I’ll 
go out to your stable and pick out a horse. Send 
that telegram as quick as you can.” 

The chaise had been drawn into the stable, and 
now stood with the dust of the day upon it. It gave 
no sign of life. The voices in the stable were loud 
and excited, or they might not have reached the 
little boy who lay concealed in the bottom of the 
carriage. 

“We left home this morning. The child was all 
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right then. He has disappeared; they can’t find 
him. You must give me a horse I can ride hard.” 

The rugs stirred, and Christy sat up. 

“ You don’t expect ter find him drownded, do 
yer?” suggested the stable boy. 

“ Well, maybe,” said Mr. Skene grimly. “ Hurry 
up that horse.” 

Christy stood up in the back of the ‘hase 
“ Papa, papa, oh, papa!” rang through the stable. 

A few minutes later the parents stood over their 
dirty, tear-stained little son. 

“ You young rascal!” said his father. 

“My poor little tired, aching boy,” his mother 
crooned over him. “But it was very naughty, 
Christy. You are sorry, are n’t you?” 

“T’m sorry,” gulped Christy. 

“Shall we go home by the train in the morning, 
papa, or shall we take the poor child with us?” 

“T’ve a better way. I met Roberts from our 
place in the office. He is going home to-morrow; 
he "ll take the young man right to Agatha. We ’re 
not going to give up our holiday, Mary.” 

“ Have you telegraphed to Agatha? It’s Agatha 


I am most sorry for.” 
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A VERY YOUNG SCHOOLMASTER 


You would never have guessed it to look at him: 
just the common size of boy, about the ten-year- 
old size; and just the common color of boy, brown- 
ish from hair to shoes. 

I myself am the librarian of the Holly Street 
Branch. I am clothed in authority, and I intend to 
be a terror to schoolboys. I have succeeded so well 
as to overhear the gratifying whisper : “ Stan’ back; 
git in line. She won’t have no scrappin’. Le’s see 
yer paws. Yer better rub some o’ that off before yer 
git up ter her desk. Turn into a gentl’man, — quick 
about it! Shove yer book in like yer was a liter’y 
dude. Ha,I write po’try, Jdo! Git on yer manners, 
back there.” 

They were doing my discipline for me. I set 
down my numbers automatically, and let my thoughts 
wander. “ Next,” I said without thinking. I ex- 
amined his card, and roused myself to my duty. I 
leaned over my desk to speak to him, for his head 
barely reached to the level of my inkstand. 

“Tittle boy, you ’’ve had ‘ Fifty Famous Stories’ 
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out exactly three months. Is that the only book 
you read?” 

His eyes brightened with anxiety. All the rest of 
the little boy was dull brown, as I have said, but his 
eyes were bright enough to make up. 

“But I leave it in two-three days every two 
weeks,” he said, ready to argue with me. 

Arguing with a librarian is folly in anybody, 
but for a nondescript boy of ten to delay the line, 
and plant himself before my seat of authority, came 
near to impertinence. I was used to hardening 
my heart and upholding the law. “ People don’t 
keep books out in that way,” said I officially and 
severely. | 

He looked distressed, and his bright eyes glanced 
here and there, avoiding me; still he did not move. 
Was there some reason? I asked, moved to speak 
gently. I had many a struggle between the woman 
and the librarian. 

He looked at me trustingly. “She can’t learn 
out’n any other one. She gets all mixed up.” 

‘She ? Pray, who is she ?” 

“The girl I’m learnin’ to read. And I’m learnin’ 
her to talk, too. She’s a dago.” 

“ How old is she?” 

The little boy took my measure with a friendly 
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eye. “Jes about as big as you.” I am not tall, but 
I did my best to look so at that. He grinned and I 
laughed. 

“You mean you are teaching somebody twice as 
old as you are.” 

“Tt’s because she’s Eyetalian — she’s a dago,” 
said the little schoolmaster compassionately. “I’m 
an American.” I wish the founders of this republic 
could have heard that word pronounced by the 
young John R. Woodruff. That was the name in; 
scribed upon his yellow library card. 

“‘ Her father mends shoes down the steps over ’n 
Twelfth Avenue. He’s a old —a old” — He had 
a word, but he looked at me doubtfully, and con- 
eluded not to say it. I wish he had. “She’s smart. 
She ’d get a place if she only knew English. She 
helps mend shoes down there in the dark almost — 
her hands ain’t fit. Sometimes she cries. She learns 
nights.” 

“ And cries?” I pitied him. 

“Oh, no; she laughs then. She laughs at me 
cos I’m teachin’ her —cos I’m such a leetle, she 
says.” 

“The ungrateful girl!” 

“No, no, I like to have her laugh, she’s so pretty,” 
the little boy explained earnestly. | 
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“You teach her evenings?” I went on. I was 
unscrupulous about my waiting line. “ Don’t you 
go to sleep over your book ? ” 

The young teacher looked sheepish and apolo- 
gized. 

“But when she’s got it, shell like this” — (it 
was pure patriotism that the little schoolmaster put 
into this) — “she ’ll like this better ’n she likes any 
Italy, I tell yer she will.” 

Well, I let this good citizen of the United States 
take back his “ Fifty Famous Stories.” 

The next time he came to renew his book, I took 
it upon myself to ask, “ Why doesn’t she have a 
card of her own?” 

“Not till she can read English,” said her teacher, 
with as much authority as if he had been principal 
of a grammar school. “I’ve told her she shall when 
she can. I’ve told her about libraries. She can’t 
have a card yet.” 

“ You must bring her here and introduce her 
when she is ready for a card.” I was more and more 
curious to see her. 

“ About Christmas, I tell her. She “Il get a place 
and a library card about Christmas. My scholar ’s 
smarter ’n I am, I guess,” he confided to me, 


humbly. 
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“ Of course, why not? She is twice as old as you 
are, isn’t she?” 

I had struck a wrong note, and the little school- 
master turned away from me. 

When December days were shortening, and the 
lights were turned on early, I saw one afternoon the 
face of young John Woodruff far down the line. It 
wore a look of earnestness and responsibility. Occa- 
sionally he spoke to some one behind him. The line 
moved slowly past me, till I heard a hoarse whisper, 
“T’ve got her!” He slid behind his charge, and 
left me face to face with an Italian girl of rare 
beauty. Intelligence shone through her broken 
English. 

“1 laike to hef a book alwess,” she murmured 
lovingly. | 

There was a fire and a music about it that made 
me rejoice in my service of librarian, permitted as I 
was to minister to such as little John Woodruff and 
his pupil. 

“She ’s got a place, too,” he whispered, as they 


moved on. 
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A NIGHT OFF 


Lire was, on the whole, very pleasant to little Wil- 
lam and Mary, and quite worth living, up to the 
hour of half-past seven at night. Then began un- 
welcome talk of their elders. There was the military 
discipline of papa: “ Good-night, you little folks. 
Left, right, left, right. Forward, march!” There 
was the wisdom of grandma: “ Don’t you want to 
grow up strong and healthy? You never can be big 


9? 


if you don’t go to bed early.” There was the poetry 
of mamma: “The little birdies are all going to bed. 
I’ve heard them saying good-night.”’ 

William and Mary pretended not to hear. The 
most exciting and delightful part of the day was 
beginning, that they well knew. The door-bell had 
rung, and they were the most hospitable of chil- 
dren. Their father’s jolliest friend just arrived, was 
it not hard that they should be marched off upstairs 
into darkness and dullness, simply through fault of 
their youth? William was eight and Mary six, and 
they saw no prospect of growing up. Nothing but 
a stretch of ignominious bedtimes, with a poor half- 
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hour’s promotion, perhaps, in the course of years, — 
they had little else to look forward to. Their happy 
elders could sit up till nine, till ten, till midnight, yet 
showed no sense of their privileges. Their father 
had actually complained loudly when he was obliged 
to be up all night on that delightful occasion of the 
bursting of the water main and the flooding of their 
street. 

The preliminary remarks of the family were fol- 
lowed by the appearance of red-cheeked Betty, with 
her sweet Old Country voice, ‘Come alang now,” 
and she captured a hand of each. William pulled 
back, hand and foot ; Mary looked over her shoulder 
with a last vain appeal. Tantalizing laughter fol- 
lowed them up the stairway, for papa’s friend was 
in the midst of one of his funniest stories, — and 
there was the door-bell again ! 

“ Don’t you be lookin’ over the banisters now,” 
said Betty. “It’s to bed ye’re goin’ straight.” 

William and Mary had barely sat down since 
breakfast, so busy had they been all day ; but tired ? 
Never. That bed offered anything like sweet repose 
to weary bodies, was not their conception of it. Bed 
was a soft, smothering thing that put an end to 
the day’s fun. 

Mary was an obedient sister, who thought and 
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did what young William bade her. He unfolded 
a plan to her one day, and she fell in with it at 
once. 

“ After they ’re all gone to bed,” added William. 

Mary nodded. 

“ We'll have some refreshments.” 

“Oh, how can we, Budge?” asked Mary, but 
with perfect confidence in her brother’s resources. 

“ Hasy enough. Save ’em.” 

Mary still inquired. 

“Save “em every day under our napkins, — nuts 
and raisins and figs and apples. That’s the stuff, 
— not bread.” 

Bread occupied in William’s mind a similar posi- 
tion with bed, — both being prized by elders, who 
hked things dull, useful, and digestible. 

“We'll hide ’em in a stockin’; that’s easy to 
carry.” 

“ Dwessed, or in our nightgowns, Budge ?” 

“Pooh, nightgowns! Folks don’t wear night- 
gowns downstairs.” 

“ When shall we?” 

“We must have some time for our prepara— 
prep ations,” William tried to answer grandly. “ Say 
~ Wednesday.” 

Wednesday came, and Wednesday night. 
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“The children are improving about going to 
bed,” said their grandmother. “It makes all the 
difference between well-trained and ill-trained chil- 
dren, this matter of going to bed properly. There 
are Mrs. Wickes’s children ’’ — 

“That ’s the darlin’! Off with his shoes, off with 
his stockin’s ! Never makin’ no trouble.” 

“The little leddy, that is the cliverest I iver see 
at undressin’ herself, that lays ’em so straight, and 
airs ’em so nice, the little leddy she is.” 

The critical moment was when their mother came 
up to hear them say their prayers. William shuffled 
through his, and Mary whispered hers faintly. 

“ Good-night, my darlings. Sweet dreams.” 

“ Ah,” thought William, “ better than that!” 

“Tt’s time!” Mary heard in her ear. “ Wake 
up! They ’re asleep!” This was three hours later, 
and all the lights were out. 

To dress completely, to the last string and button, 
was part of the fun, but to dress in the dark made 
it an exciting adventure, — the more inconvenient, 
the more thrilling. 

“Take hold of my hand, if you’re afraid,” mut- 
tered William, as they groped to the head of the 
stairs. | 

Strange, the power of darkness to turn an every- 
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day house into a region of romance and danger! 
A staircase in the dark becomes a “ perilous descent”’ 
indeed, with inviting possibilities of falling from top 
to bottom. 

“Hold on to me,” said the heroic brother, for 
it was in truth a “ distressed damsel” that he was 
conducting down the stairs. “ You ain’t goin’ to 
cry! Why, we’re goin’ to sit up all night. We 
ain’t goin’ to bed at all. Now, you ain’t afraid of 
the liberary, are you?” 

“Tt’s so dark, Budge!” Mary whispered for the 
tenth time. 

“T’m goin’ to light up,” and William tried to 
handle a match with a manly air. He did not, as it 
happened, set the house on fire, though there were 
the best of reasons why he should have done it. 

At that moment his mother sighed, half asleep, 
“Tt seems to me I hear sounds downstairs, but I’m 
too sleepy to care. They may take the silver if they 
want to.” 

What a queer, foreign land it was, — downstairs 
at midnight ! 

The fire on the hearth was almost out, but made 
queer little sounds, as if it were continuing the con- 
versation. The chairs sat about as if they were just 
ready to talk. That strange look of suspended ani- 
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mation which the whole room wore thrilled the 
adventurers uncomfortably. They were children 
who lived in a noise and loved it, and this midnight 
stillness was very uncongenial. 

“Oh, what are we going to do?” whispered Mary 
tremulously. 

“We're sitting up,” replied William, as if that 
were enough to satisfy a reasonable mortal. The 
clock struck a strange half-hour. “ You never had 
your shoes and stockings on at half-past twelve 
before in all your born days.” 

William had not forgotten the long black stock- 
ing. “Come on along out to the dining-room.” 

The fearsome passage into the blackness of the 
dining-room Mary shrank from. “Oh, ob, stay 
where the lamp is.” 

Her brother showed the stuff he was made of, and 
dragged her along. “I want a drink o’ water,” he 
said. William usually did. 

Now, drawing water from a high faucet in the 
butler’s pantry makes a loud noise, as William 
should have bethought himself. Again his mother 
was sure of burglars below. 

The children had stored two candles among their 
provisions, and now set them up, blinking, in the big 
shadowy dining-room. William shook out the con- 
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tents of the stocking upon the polished table. Nuts, 
figs, and oranges rolled across his mother’s cherished 
mahogany. 

Even Mary forgot the shadows that were bowing 
and swaying about her, in the dear delight of eating 
nuts and raisins at one o’clock in the morning. The 
two little figures in the weird candle-light bent to 
their eating like squirrels, till they reached the toe 
of the stocking, and there was not so much as a 
raisin left. 

They went rather languidly back to the library. 
“We might go to bed again,” suggested the poor- 
spirited Mary. 

“Bed! We’re sitting up all night. That’s the 
fun.” 

“Yes,” Mary yawned. She dropped upon a has- 
sock, and leaned her head against her father’s arm- 
chair. 

“ Aren’t you goin’ to play anything, Tot?” 

“Play what?” asked Mary, miserably. 

“ You don’t want to sleep all the time.” William 
was getting sarcastic. Mary was too sleepy to say 
she did or she did n’t. 

“‘T shall read, then.’’ The clock sounded another 
queer, distant half-hour, and a long time after, it 
struck two. William had supposed that to read his 
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pet magazine at two a. M. would be a great expe- 
rience, but somehow it was not all he had counted 
upon. He read a sentence over with severe atten- 
tion, but he failed to grasp the idea. “Johnny ran 
after the cat,” was what it related, but the thought 
swam before William’s brain. He threw back his 
head with a jerk, and tried another story. The 
next author hung weights on William’s eyes; the 
young reader was obliged to make up faces at his 
book to keep the letters before him. It was creep- 
ing all over his body, this dreadful feeling, — he 
guessed he was going to be sick. He stiffened him- 
self in an heroic effort to sit up, and was really 
suffering when Mary waked up and began to cry. 

“T’m so cold! Oh, I’m so cold!” 

“T’ll make a fire,” said her brother, rousing him- 
self. A second time he missed setting the house on 
fire, or anything else on fire, in fact. 

“The old thing won’t burn!” 

Mary whimpered. 

“ Here, roll up in this rug,” and Mary was quickly 
transformed into a papoose, with only her curly head 
visible or movable. 

William tried to keep himself awake by another 
drink of water, and by another draught of his mag- 
azine, but it was of no use. Mary was sound asleep 
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again, and there was nobody to see him give in. Yet 
he disdained to lie down, or to roll himself in a 
rug; he would sit by the fire and watch it, hav- 
ing observed that many grown people regarded 
that as an occupation. Poor little Wilham! He sat 
down squarely on the hearth-rug, bolt upright, 
but soon his body swayed and jerked, then toppled 
over, and he lay sound asleep, with head under the 
table. 

Half-past two sounded from the serious clock on 
the mantel. The other half-past two was the very 
height of playtime, and William had done his best 
to make this just as gay. 

“T felt sure I heard sounds in the night,” said 
the children’s mother, just at dawn. “It would be 
a satisfaction to me, Augustus, if you would go 
down and see if you find any traces of thieves. I 
would n’t risk your life any sooner. Burglars may 
take anything of mine they want, except my hus- 
band and children.” 

Augustus scoffed and obeyed, as he had done 
times before. 

“Hullo! What under the canopy— William, 
are you alive or dead?” He poked his son vigor- 
ously with his foot. “ What under the heavens — 
And what’s this bundle under the sofa? What are 
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you young ones up to? Haven’t you got beds to 
sleep in?” 

By this time their mother was upon the scene. 
“ My precious darlings, how came you out of your 
beds? Sleeping on the hard, cold floor — my poor 
dear! Did she want to cry? There, there, there !”’ 

“Willam, what’s the meaning of this?” inquired 
his father. Mr. Morris would have been more im- 
pressive if he had had time to brush his hair. 
William sat erect on the rug, with his back to his 
father, ane still gazed into the fireplace. “ Answer 
me, sir.’ 

William thought he would rather be scolded than 
laughed at. 

“We were sitting up all night,” said William 
drearily. 

“ What for?” 

“For fun,” he answered solemnly. 

“Is this what you call sitting up, and is this 
what you call fun, I should like to inquire ?” 

William was taken with an unmanly desire to 
ery, as Mary was doing with all her might. 

“Go upstairs and go to bed, sir, and stay there 
till I send for you.” 

William was glad to. 

Mary’s sobs died away to sniffs, and her head 
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dropped. “This poor child has fallen asleep in my 


arms.” 


Mrs. Morris worried for days over the hard- 
ship and exposure her darlings had suffered. Mary 
had a slight cold, but William, except in his pride, 
escaped unhurt. “A midnight meal of nuts and 
raisins and figs, and sleeping for hours on the cold 
floor,” sighed Mrs. Morris; “it only shows what a 
boy is made of.” 

William’s real punishment came when he leaned 
over the balusters and heard his father relate to a 


caller how his precious children took a night off. 
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A TALE OF OLD SHOES 


Ir was fifty years ago that Caleb Cummings was 
a boy. His mother was a widow, who, by careful 
management, kept her three children fed and clothed, 
but had little money left for things they could con- 
trive to do without. They were all very good at 
“ doing without,” and were happy as need be, even 
if their stockings at Christmas were filled only with 
nuts and apples; and although the toys did not 
come out of a shop, they never lacked playthings. 
There was one thing, however, that Caleb longed 
for, and no amount of ingenuity could produce it 
at home. He wanted to subscribe to “ Merry’s 
Museum,” delightful invention of the excellent 
Mr. Peter Parley. What could heart of boy wish or 
imagine that was not within those covers ? Pictures 
and puzzles, music and anecdotes, stories of wild 
animals and of kings and queens, fairy tales and 
sailor yarns. Caleb craved the sight of those pic- 
tures: the Great Wall of China; Franklin and his 
kite ; Queen Elizabeth in all her glory. Those were 
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not the days of reading-rooms and libraries free 
to all. 

“‘T can bear it myself, but it 1s hard to deny the 
children,” said Mrs. Cummings to her sister. 

“Tt will do them good,” answered that admirable 
woman, and quoted something from a poet about 
“the keen, the bracing air of poverty.” 

“But sometimes their little hearts get set on a 
thing.’ The mother’s voice trembled. 

“Then it is well that they should find out early 
in life that we can’t have everything we want, not 
in this world.” The aunt herself was a moralist 
with a large income. 

Mrs. Cummings had almost told her about “ Mer- 
ry’s Museum,” but changed her mind at this. It was 
that very morning that she had refused Caleb’s 
request, and her one hope had been in touching 
the heart of aunt Grier. “ Nobody loves her chil- 
dren more,’ Caleb’s mother had said, as she drew 
her boy to her. His bones felt so little, their small- 
ness was so touching, and it was so long before he 
ought to have the cares of a man! She wanted him 
to have first all the pleasures of a child. She yearned 
after ‘“‘ Merry’s Museum.” 

“ Don’t, mother, don’t. I don’t want it very 
much. I could earn money; I could sell papers.” 
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“Oh, no!” cried Mrs. Cummings. “ Never 
that.” 

“Why? Why could n’t I sell papers ?” 

“Oh, your poor father! I can’t explain to you 
why, dear child, but you can’t. We must be patient, 
and when you are a man, you will earn money, and 
we shall all have the things we want. If we only 
wait patiently, dear.”’ 

Mrs. Cummings was proud for her dead husband 
and for the future of her children. “We must 
keep the place he made for us. The children must 
be educated, — everything must bend to that. 
Meanwhile, we must spend not one cent for what is 
unnecessary.” 

Caleb pondered. He thought of all the work to 
be done in the world which did not require size ; 
for size, he well knew, he was deficient in. He had 
suffered enough from hearing that he was small for 
his years, which were ten, and that his younger 
sister was an inch taller than he was. His sharp 
eyes nearly bored through the tactless callers that 
made this last remark. He now went over in his 
mind all the trades and professions open to persons 
less than four feet in height, and the number was 
discouraging. 

Caleb happened to fall in that afternoon with a 
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particular friend of his, an ex-soldier of the regular 
army, who worked in the armory. Caleb asked him 
if he could find him a place in his workshop, and 
had his feelings wounded once more. 

“Trouble is, little chap, youre so much bigger ’n 
your body. You’ll have to let it grow up to you.” 
Caleb said nothing: he, too, was proud. 

Old Amos Binney considered his little friend’s 
case. “I’ve got an idee for you, if you ’re looking 
for a business enterprise. You don’t happen to 
have any old shoes on your premises that you want 
to sell ?” : 

Caleb thought not. He did not say that his 
family never had old shoes, alas ! 

“<< You see, we use old leather in our shop for case- 
hardening the iron we put into the small parts of 
our guns. Don’ts’pose you understand that. Never 
mind if you don’t. The p’int is, we can’t get enough 
old shoes. We pay a good price for ’em, ninepence 
a bushel.” 

Next morning Caleb emptied his bank, although 
he knew perfectly well every coin in it. It looked, 
however, like business to lay out the coppers and 
dimes, and count them once more. Twenty-eight 
cents, — no amount of counting would make the 
sum more. Then Caleb took from the woodshed a 
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basket with a carefully mended handle and a bot- 
tom of quilted cloth. He set forth with no ex- 
planations or farewells. 

Caleb avoided the neighbors’ houses, and walked 
due north for several blocks before he rang a door- 
bell. 

When old Mrs. Ingalls opened her front door, 
she looked down with some surprise upon a small 
boy and a big basket. “ Well, you little mite, what 
are you after?” she said kindly. 

“T’m after old shoes,” answered Caleb politely. 
“Tf you had any” — 

“Stand right still there on that doorstep. I'll 
see what I’ve got.” 

The old lady soon returned with a pair of No. 7’s, 
down at the heel and worn at the toes. “ There, 
how’ll those do for yer mother? She’s about my 
build, if I reklect. I used to know her.” 

“Oh, not my mother!” Caleb was horrified at 
this misunderstanding, but he stood his ground and 
explained. 

“Oh, I see, you’re the old shoe man,” nodded 
Mrs. Ingalls. “How long have you been doing 
business ?” 

“I’ve only just begun,” said Caleb modestly, 
though much elevated to be called the old shoe man. 
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“T must hunt ye up another pair. I darsn’t give 
ye any of my husband’s—not since that time I 
give away his old slippers.” 

“T pay for shoes,” said the little merchant simply. 

“You don’t pay me,” cried the cheerful Mrs. 
Ingalls. “ You’ll do me a favor to carry ’em off, 
and another one, if you'll eat this apple.” 

“Old shoes ?”’ said the lady next door, the mother 
of six active children. “TI should think I had! My 
husband says if he’d known how many shoes it 
took, he don’t know as he’d have dared go to house- 
keeping. How many can you carry off? Pay me? 
Good gracious! I’ll pay you!” She gave a glance 
at Caleb’s own shoes, and wanted to offer him a 
better pair of her young Sam’s, but she thought bet- 
ter of it when she looked into the lad’s face. She 
even accepted two cents for the load of shoes. She 
grew sober and tender as she packed them away in 
Caleb’s basket, for there is seldom a mother that can 
part with her children’s worn little shoes unmoved. 

“Oh, what a dear child!” cried the young ladies 
on the next doorsteps. 

Caleb stated his business with all his‘gravity. 

“Old shoes! The idea! What is your name, little 
boy? Where do you live?” These personalities 
were annoying to a child dignified as Caleb. “And 
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what are you going to do with the money?” said 
the one with the most ruffles on her gown. 

“ Buy things,” Caleb answered. 

“Oh, won’t you tell us what?” she coaxed him. 

Caleb looked uncomfortable, and made no reply. 

“He’s shy!” cried the pretty young lady, and 
made a rush for Caleb. Caleb — shall I have to tell 
it?— fought to get away. Miss Rose made up a 
face at her laughing companions, and released him. 
To create a diversion, she tossed off one of her 
slippers, and then sent the other after it. “There, 
you disagreeable child, my slippers are worn out. 
You are welcome to them.” 

“So are mine, falling to pieces!” cried the other 
three young ladies. They sent them into the air 
with considerable skill, and as the six slippers went 
flying down the steps, Caleb looked doubtfully after 
them. 

“They ’re too good; and there’s so little of 
them,” he objected. The chorus gave a flattered 
laugh. By being severely businesslike Caleb tried to 
restore his wounded dignity. “There’s only one 
pair with holes in it. Ill buy that.” 

“Mine!” cried Rose delightedly. “You dear 
quaint little thing!” Caleb walked away, pretend- 
ing not to hear. 
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At the next house, a maid with a firm counte- 
nance answered the bell, and before Caleb could say 
a word, rattled off, “No, we don’t want any — we 
don’t want anything of the kind — it is n’t any use 
to ask to see her — we don’t buy ’em of anybody,” 
— and shut the door in his face. Little Caleb’s lip 
quivered. This was an aspect of the great world 
that he was encountering for the first time. 

He next stopped at a house that had always 
had a great attraction for him; he thought it an 
enviable man who could live in it. This was the 
tiny house by the railroad crossing, where lame 
Dick sat all day, popping out like the man in the 
barometer, to wave a red flag when trains went 
by. Caleb questioned his friend Dick upon the sub- 
ject of old leather. They found a great deal to 
say, Shoes being a topic of interest as universal as 
the weather. 

“T ben treadin’ shoe leather pretty nigh sixty- 
five year. Brogans, I say, fer stiddy wear. Keep 
‘em well greased, — good neat’s-foot ile, —and keep 
‘em out o’ the wet, and they ’ll outwear five pair 0’ 
yer farncy shoes. I could let yer hev my pair thet’s 
patched, though I kinder hate ter. Those brogans 
have tramped through considable. They’ve seen a 
lot, ef ‘seen’ I’d oughter say. But shoes seem ter 
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know —now I don’t never feel so towards my hat. 
I s’pose Id oughter give ’em up fer the sake o’ my 
merried daughter. I don’t know’s ther ’s anybody 
I’d ruther part with ’em to than you, little chap. 
There ’s the express a-comin’. Yes, take ’em, take 
"em.” 

At noon, Caleb stole in at the back gate and into 
the woodshed with his basket of shoes. After din- 
ner, he slipped away, and set off up Armory Hill. 
As usual, a number of small boys were peering 
through the tall iron railings of the armory grounds. 
The row of spikes along the top kept their climbing 
propensities in check, and the height of the grim 
fence above their heads gave them a sense of the 
awfulness of Government that was good for their 
lawless little souls. “It’s Uncle Sam that owns it,” 
they said beneath their breath. 

It was a rather hard case ; it was distinctly under- 
stood that boys were not wanted on these premises, 
yet guns and their making were the greatest of all 
subjects to these youngsters. I am afraid that Caleb 
put on a few airs with the other boys because he 
knew a man in the workshops, and had been allowed 
to visit the arsenal from tower to foundation stone. 
Moreover, his friend was an old soldier, with enough 
stories of Indians to last you till you were grown 
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up. What matter if a boy’s shoes are old, when he 
has these real things of life! 

“Where are you goin’ ?” asked the boy who had 
twisted his bare toes in between the iron bars. 
Caleb mentioned Sergeant Binney, and enjoyed 
their envy. 

Unluckily, the man in the sentry box had had too 
much beer and too little sleep the night before. He 
took a gloomy view of boys and all their doings. 
“ What are yer doin’ with all that old truck?” he 
growled at Caleb. 

“They are n’t,” said Caleb ; “ they ’re good leather 
for — for doing something to the iron.” 

“ Well, you can’t go in here with no sech stuff.” 

There was often a small wrinkle in Caleb’s fore- 
head, that had come too soon. It appeared now. 
“JT engaged to bring them, sir. I had orders.” It 
was fortunate for Caleb that he had picked up this 
military speech in the company of Sergeant Binney. 
The sentry grinned. “ You’re a cur’ous young one. 
What are you up to?” 

“T’m earning money.” 

“What do you want o’ money ?” said the soldier 
facetiously. 

“JT don’t want just money. I want ‘ Merry’s Mu- 
seum.’ ” 
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“ Well, you can go in, if you can climb over that 
fence with yer basket.”’ 

The sentry mistook his man when he tried to be 
funny; he had his joke left on his hands. Caleb 
was not the kind of boy that he felt at ease with ; 
the other boy he could kick out of his way, but he 
had to get rid of this odd little fellow by opening 
the gate and letting him go through. 

It was a happy moment when the sale of the shoes 
was accomplished, and Caleb put the ninepence in 
his pocket. “Bring us all you can,” the foreman 
had said, which was as good as the ninepence. 

What would his mother say? The surest thing in 
the world was his mother’s interest in everything he 
did. Now, however, he was puzzled by the expres- 
sion of her face as he told his story. Her eyes grew 
large, the corners of her mouth drooped, the lines 
in her forehead deepened. His mother appeared to 
be suffering. At last, words expressed it: “‘ My son 
going from door to door begging shoes, — my son, 
who is some day gomg to Harvard College, like his 
father before him!” 

“Not begging, buying !” Caleb fairly shouted. 

Mrs. Cummings moaned. A moment after, she 
laughed the heartiest laugh Caleb had heard from 
her for months. “ Well, I'll try to be sensible, and 
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see the funny side. When they praise him fifty 
years from now, they ’ll say he began by selling old 
shoes, and went around with a basket — my little, 
little boy! I shall have either to laugh or to ery.” 

“ Laugh, mother!” 

It was Shakespeare himself who said, ‘“‘ Jesters do 
oft prove prophets.” In a certain newspaper of the 
year 1900 appeared a paragraph: “It may not be 
generally known that the philanthropist, Caleb Cum- 
mings, began life as a poor boy, and acquired his 
first earnings by dealing in old shoes. His recent 
munificent gift to his alma mater’? — 

Mrs. Cummings, in her eighty-third year, read as 
far as that, and then had to take off her gold spec- 
tacles and feel after her pocket handkerchief. 
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THE MATTER OF A STEAM LAUNCH 


“TY notice that boy has a habit of asking for pre- 
sents,” said Mr. Pew, looking up from his paper. 
“‘ He must stop that.” 

“Tt is because he trusts his friends so,” replied 
Stephen’s mamma. “He prays for presents in the 
same way.” 

“Td stop that, too.” 

“Well, I wish you would. Explain that it is n’t 
manly. I depend upon you to train Stephen in 
manliness.” 

Mr. Pew went back to his newspaper. 

“ Aunt Louise, — auntie Lou,” — began a coaxing 
little voice. 

Aunt Louise was so pretty and wore such pretty 
clothes that a nephew could not but love and ad- 
mire her. She had, moreover, sterling qualities of 
character: she could be depended on at Christmas 
and on birthdays, as well as for savings-bank de- 
posits of bright nickels and dimes, not to mention 
frequent peanuts and pink peppermints. She could 
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also be depended on to laugh at anything Master 
Stephen said or did. 

“You should help me to bring him up instead of 
spoiling him,’ Mrs. Pew remonstrated. ‘“ You are 
his godmother, and you ought to remember your 
solemn promises.” 

“That he shall hear sermons and learn his creed ? 
Oh, I'll see to that.’ Louise laughed her merriest. 
“But he’s such fun, Mollie. He’ll never be such 
fun again. Look at these youngsters who are twenty 
years older. Stupid!” 

Yet of an evening, when these “ youngsters” 
trooped in, she threw a tender, reverent look of her 
lovely eyes upon the youth who put forth wisdom ; 
she showed her pretty teeth and laughed a low, deli- 
cious laugh at any and every witticism; in short, 
played her little drama of coquetry with such effect 
that at least six were sighing for her. ‘ 

“‘ Aunt Louise,’ — Stephen’s silvery elocution was 
very beguiling. 

“Well, sir, what will you have this time?” 

“ T should like a steam«launch.” 

“Good gracious, man alive! Do you take me for 
a fairy godmother? A steam launch, indeed! Not 
till you find me a rich husband, with a million or 
two at least.” 
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Stephen said no more. He became very, very 
thoughtful. He meditated upon the young men who 
‘ealled upon his aunt Louise; which of them was 
the richest ?— a knotty problem. 

Pretty Louise kept tally of her suitors, not so 
wittily as Portia of Belmont, but in much the same 
spirit ; and after she had spent her mirth upon them, 
she would end like Portia, “1 know it is a sin to be 
a mocker.” 

“ If you continue to be a mocker,” said her sister 
gravely, “you will never marry anybody. I am 
speaking seriously. I can see you at forty, making 
the best of it very gracefully and charmingly — but 
after all’? — 

“There is John Blogg,” pouted the refractory 
Louise. “ Mrs. John Blogg to the end of one’s days. 
What a horror! ”’ | 

“ Briges Burlingame; you can’t complain of his 
name.’ Q 

“‘T do of his nose and chin.” 

“ Willie Ropes ?” 

“ A tailor-made man.” 

“Professor Dole, then ?” 

Louise yawned. 

“ Franklin Bowles?” 


“ He can’t roll up an umbrella.” 
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“ Well, Jeffrey Lowe?” 


“YT hardly ever see him,” said Louise indiffer- 


ently. 

Little Stephen was on the floor, supposed to be 
absorbed in building a water-tower with his patent 
blocks. 

With all his listening, which of the six gentlemen 
would be most likely to supply a nephew with a 
steam launch was still left m grave doubt. The 
question was complicated: not only which was rich- 
est, but which did auntie Lou like; for that had 
something to do with it. Stephen saw nothing left 
but to look about for himself. 

He astonished and horrified a grave elderly friend 
of his father’s, known to be a man of fortune, by 
suddenly asking him: “ Will you marry my aunt 
Louise? She wants to marry a rich man, —a very 
rich one.” 

This gentleman was a literal-minded person, of 
rather cynical views, and he did not doubt that Ste- 
phen had spoken the truth; but to have it so baldly 
stated was a painful case of the enfant terrible. - 

“ Hush, hush, my little man ; those are not things 
that people are in the habit of saying.” Being a 
discreet and delicate person, he did not repeat the 
story. 
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The second attempt of Stephen was upon a stout 
and genial gentleman, who heard him with glee, and 
promised that he would marry Miss Louise the next 
day at noon. He mentioned no names, but made a 
good story of it at his club that night. “She was 
after money! Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings ’” — and he, too, waxed cynical. 

Nothing came of this second offer; the steam 
launch hove no nearer. 

Among his aunt’s friends, one had been particu- 
larly polite to Stephen ; this was Mr. Jeffrey Lowe. 
One day a light dawned upon Stephen’s perplexed 
mind. He had gone with his mother into her bank, 
and there behind some gold bars he had seen Jef- 
frey Lowe carelessly tossing about hundreds and 
hundreds of dollars. Stephen watched him, fasci- 
nated. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lowe?” said Mrs. Pew, 
and hurried on to the next window. Stephen stood 
rooted to the spot. 

“ Hullo, young man,” said Jeffrey. 

“You must be very rich.” Stephen eyed the 
heaps of money. 

“Oh, a million or two,” answered Jeffrey gayly. 

Stephen’s eyes shone. At that moment his mother 
seized him by the hand and dragged him to the door. 
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The facts about Jeffrey Lowe were briefly these: 
he was a poor young man who visited a rich aunt 
in his August vacations, and at her house he had 
met Louise Banister, who was also a guest there. 
He had fallen in love with Louise, but there was no 
telling whether she had fallen in love with him. 
That winter he applied himself to business, and 
called it forgetting her. Now and then he saw her, 
and undid all the forgetting he had accomplished. 
Her sister he met oftener, and little Stephen he 
frequently had a word with. Lovers thrive on the 
smallest crumbs, and Jeffrey Lowe would sometimes 
subsist for a week on a brief conversation with 
Stephen. There was always the chance that aunt 
Louise might be mentioned, and speaking her name 
brought her so near that he could hear the silken 
rustle of her skirts. Yet it was that very rustle of 
silk that cast him down. It fixed Louise in a world 
of luxury and expense, and from that world he was 
not the man to remove her. Jeffrey had more than 
once heard her come down the stairs with a soft 
whisper of silk that took the heart out of his greeting. 

One day Stephen informed his friend that he 
had transferred his interest in windmills to steam 
launches. 

“You don’t say so!” 
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““My aunt Louise says she guesses I can have 
one some day.” 

“What does your father say?” inquired the 
practical Jeffrey. 

Stephen gave a grin. “ He don’t say much, but 
auntie Lou ” — 

Jeffrey Lowe’s face kindled. Stephen took fire 
from him, and he burst out, “Oh, I wish you’d 
marry aunt Louise. You’re just the one. She said 
so.” For wasn’t “a million or two” the very sum 
aunt Louise had mentioned ? 

Jeffrey reeled mentally, though he appeared to 
keep on counting bills. 

“Won't you?” 

“T’ll think about it, Stephen,” —a promise he 
kept faithfully. 

Stephen had made an impression this time, and 
he went home hopeful of his steam launch. 

“Oh, can I have red cushions when I get my new 
‘boat, aunt Louise?” 

“ Your steam launch again? I thought you had 
forgotten that.” 

“ He says he will think about marrying you, and 
he’s got a million or two.” 

“What? Who?” 

“Mr. Jeffrey Lowe. I asked him.” 
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“ Asked him!” shrieked aunt Louise. “ What 
have you done, you dreadful boy? There, there, 
_ don’t ery. I didn’t mean to shake you so hard.” 

“You said — you said” — sobbed Stephen. 

“ Oh, I don’t know what I said! I shall die of 
mortification !” 

“Tf I’d find you a rich husband” — Stephen 
choked. 

“Jeffrey —rich? The dear fellow, he’s better 
than rich. The rest are nothing but rich.” Louise 
herself was crying now. “Oh, you’ve prevented 
my ever seeing him again, you dreadful boy. I shall 
take the next steamer and never come home. Oh, I 
am so miserable!” 

“ Don’t you want to marry him?” 

Louise looked at her nephew wrathfully. 

“Jf you want to marry him, why don’t you?” 

“Stephen, go! I’ve borne enough from you.” 

Jeffrey, meanwhile, had promised that he would 
think about it. He was a modest and sensible young — 
man, and he soon came to the simple if unsatisfactory 
conclusion that some cruel sarcasm of the pretty 
Louise had been overheard and repeated by her 
hopeful nephew. Yet here Jeffrey’s thoughts took 
an unexpected turn. He was fond of little Stephen 
on his own account. He could not forget the sweet 
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earnestness of the child’s face or the pleading of his 
little voice. Jeffrey had an irrational desire to gratify 
the young rascal. The more fondly he thought of 
the nephew, the more passionately he thought of 
the aunt. He spoke plainly to himself at last. “It 
is unmanly, unworthy, to go on in this fashion. 
I’ll have it out, and have it over with, one way 
or the other. I’ll know where I am before another 
twenty-four hours. Stephen, I am much obliged 
to you.” 

Stephen, on his part, had been too much hurt by 
his young aunt’s unreasonable treatment of him 
to mention steam launches again. He felt that it 
was all a part of the incomprehensible dealings of 
grown people with children. Did these grown people 
ever mean what they said?— was the sad doubt 
that little Stephen brought away from this experi- 
ence. 

It was when they were on their wedding journey 
that Louise Lowe said to her husband, “TI wish you 
could find out for me how much steam launches cost 
—small ones and safe ones. I should like to indulge 
myself in a gift to my nephew Stephen. He has 
been crying out for a steam launch.” 

“He’s a fine little fellow,” said Jeffrey tenderly. 

Stephen had his steam launch, though his pretty 
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aunt went without a jeweled chain she had cov- 
eted. 

“T hope there was no begging or hinting or pray- 
ing in this matter of a steam launch, Louise,” said 
Stephen’s father, with a stern look at his son. 

“Only a proposal, brother Tom,” laughed the 
happy Louise, and refused to explain herself further. 
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“THE LUCK OF HAVIN’ BROTHERS” 


IF my little niece is a spoiled child, I suppose I am 
as much to blame as anybody. Last Saturday I was 
offered the privilege of entertaining the young lady 
for a half day while her nurse had an afternoon out. 

“Shall we play dolls?” I asked with resigna- 
tion. 

“TI don’t want to much,” said Flora, bored by 
her twenty-second doll. 

“Shall we go to the Park?” 

“T’ve been to the Park and been to the Park,” 
Flora objected. . 

“We might go to the Natural History Museum,” 
I said cheerfully. 

“And see the baby foxes?” As Flora showed 
a faint interest in this proposition, I hurried her 
into her hat and coat, then out to the corner and 
aboard a car. 

“J don’ want to. I don’ want to,” she repeated, 
when I took her into my lap to make room for an 
old woman. “I don’ want to sit in your lap, aunt 


Emily.” 
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“Hush! See that little girl at the end of the 
car. She has crutches.” 

“T’m glad I have n’t crutches,” said Flora, and 
fell to studying the trimming on her coat. 

The little girl in the corner was speaking to the 
conductor. ‘“ Would you please to help me off the 
car at Seventy-seventh Street ?” 

The conductor looked at the crutches and 
said, “Ill see yer off all right, sissy. Don’t yer 
worry.” 

The little lame girl turned her head all the time 
back, and tried to see something from the rear 
window of the car. She puzzled and strained with 
her eyes. What was she trying to see? It was 
something she loved, I, guessed; for her face was 
old for its age, and it was old enough to show ten- 
derness. There was a little flush upon it, too, as if 
something very unusual were taking place. Her 
eyes were bright and her lips were parted. ‘“ What 
a pretty little girl!” I whispered to Flora. 

“JT don’t think she’s got a very nice coat on,” 
said my niece. 

‘What a beautiful expression that child has,” I 
was saying to myself. “ But what can she see down 
this ugly avenue to give her such a look ?” 

“Seventy-seventh Street! Here yer are, sissy!” 
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The conductor lifted her out and set her beside 
the track. We too got off, and I noticed the 
appeal in the little lame eels face. “Can I help 
you ?” I asked. 

“Would you please to put me close to the post, 
so I won’t be run over? That was what they told 
me, if they didn’t get here first. They’re runnin’. 
They kep’ up with the car a long way; then we 
went ahead so fast. They ’re my two brothers.” 

“Let me put my arm around you, dear, and set 
you on the sidewalk; and we will wait there to- 
gether till they come. That’s better than the pillar 
of the elevated road.” 

Flora, I noticed, was intent upon the strange 
little girl. 

“They ’re takin’ me to see the animals. They 
paid my fare, but they ran theirselves. They won’t 
be long. Oh, oh, they ’re comin’!” Her face shone. 

There were always boys up or down the street, 
and long before I could distinguish any two of 
them my new little friend cried out, “John Jo- 
seph ’s ahead! He’ll beat Tim.” 

The boys waved their hats and shouted to her 
to hold on. She quivered with excitement as, with 
a fine show of speed, they came in, John Joseph 
leading at the finish. The brothers did not seem 
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glad of my presence, and, interested as I was, I held 
a little away that I might not intrude upon their 
plans. I saw they were quite competent to take 
care of their sister. 

“Come on, Winny !” which, tenderly interpreted, 
meant, “‘ Sit here in this chair we ’ve made with our 
hands, and put your two arms around the two necks 
of us.” 

“ We ’ll walk slowly behind them,” said I. 

““No, I want to see.” Flora pulled on my hand. 

The two boys swung along lightly and easily 
with their little passenger. And how all three chat- 
tered ! — relating, as I could just hear them, the 
adventures of the run. Flora and I lingered, to give 
them a chance to enter before us; but when we 
arrived at the door they were still there, and waited 
with faces downcast. A big guard stood over them. 
“That ’s the law I’m tellin’ ye! Ye can read it 
for yerself : ‘ No children under ten admitted onless 
accompanied by addults.’”’ 

“I’ve been here lots o’ times,” said John Joseph 
defiantly. 

“ You brought an addult along, didn’t you?” 

“Tt was my father,” was John Joseph’s indignant 
answer. | 


“ Well, he’s an addult.” 
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“We're come from Fifty-third Street, way, ’way 
over.” 

The guard shook his head. “ Too many of you.” 

I stepped forward. “I shall be happy to take 
these children under my charge,” I said. “ We will 
all go in together.” 

Little Winny, transported from the corner of a 
tenement kitchen to these lofty halls of science, was 
made speechless at first by the vastness and strange- 
ness. Qn all sides were wild beasts with glittering 
eyes and savage teeth. “Don’t you be scared,” 
whispered Tim to Winny, who was pale with excite- 
ment. ‘ Come up close and try it,” and he presented 
Winny to the open jaws of a tiger. “ He’s deader’n 
a door-nail.” Winny clung to her brothers with a 
fearful joy. 

“ Now we'll show you Mr. Moose and his family,” 
and they trotted across the hall to their favorite 
group, standing in a make-believe forest of autumn 
leaves. 

The little girl laughed with delight as she saw 
the beautiful creatures in their golden thickets. 
“ There’s a little baby deer!” Winny fairly cooed 
to the dappled fawn. 

It happened that I had not Dred the Museum 
for ten years, and I soon found that instead of my 
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taking charge of John Joseph’s party, they were 
taking excellent care of me. Flora and I followed 
their lead, Flora keeping close to Winny. My young 
niece had found something at last that interested 
her. Winny’s delight was catching. The little girls 
went into ecstasies together over the baby lions, and 
to my surprise, I heard Flora talking enchanting 
baby talk to an infant tiger. “I’d rather have 
one than a doll, ten times,” I heard her confide to 
Winny. “I’ve got twenty-two dolls. Have you got 
many ?” 

“T had one,” said Winny. 

‘John Joseph was the scholar of the party. He 
tried his reading powers on every label, and with a 
critical scowl compared each animal with its descrip- 
tion. He imparted information first of all to Winny, 
and then he shyly instructed me. 

Tim was enjoying himself after another fashion. 
He was gloating over the capturing and killing of 
these bears and tigers. “I’d like t’ have shot that 
one,’ said Tim, jerking his head towards a ferocious 
tiger. Tim and John Joseph could only roll their 
heads and eyes to express themselves, for their hands 
were held fast in Winny’s “chair.” I said, “If 
you would trust me, I could take Winny in my 
arms awhile, and by and by we could sit down and 
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rest.” I said it humbly, for I knew that I was ask- 
ing a favor. 

“We always do it,” Tim answered. “She likes 
it, don’t you, Win? It makes our muscles big; you 
oughter feel ’em.” 

“ Flora and Winny and I will sit on this bench,” 
said I at last firmly, “ while you run about.” 

The boys capered and frisked, but they did not 
wander far. They must return over and over to 
report to Winny. ‘“ There’s buffaloes across there, 
feedin’ on the prairie!” “There ’s two giraffes over 
there made out of one. One’s his skin and one’s 
his bones!” 

“Winny must rest,” I insisted; but to my sur- 
prise, Flora started on a run. I began to have hopes 
of her. 

The little lame girl was pale and tired, but she 
followed her brothers with happy eyes. “I can’t see 
Tim!” “There’s John Joseph !” 

“ You have good times, don’t you, Winny?” I 
patted her shoulder. 

“It’s the luck of havin’ brothers,” she said with 
a radiant look, and settled contentedly against my 
arm. 

“She hasn’t seen the monkeys yet,” Tim came 
shouting. 
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“‘ Nor the butterflies,” cried John Joseph. 

Flora was at their heels, breathless with news of 
Jumbo, all but alive again. She plumped herself down 
by Winny, and poured out the history of the famous 
“‘ ephelant ” and his tragic death by railway train. 

“We must go home now,” I said, dog my duty 
as a grown-up person. At the door I asked, “ How 
are you going to Fifty-third Street, children ?” 

“Same way we came,” replied John Joseph 
promptly. “ Put her on a car, and run after.” 

Winny looked white with fatigue. “ I know what 
museums are,” I said to myself, and hailed the near- 
est cab. I stowed away my four charges, and took 
my own seat. 

‘“‘T never was into a hack before,” said Tim, 
“cept the baby’s funeral. John Joseph could n’t go, 
’cos he was sick, too.” 

John Joseph was absorbing experience: testing 
the front seat, the back seat, peering from one win- 
dow, then from the other. 

“You ought to sit still when you’re riding in a 
coach,” said Winny gently. ‘“ That’s the way to 
ride.” 

“Tf you ride frontwards, you see what ’s comin’, 
- but in a minute you’re by, and it’s gone. If you 
ride backwards, you keep your eye on it, you don’ 
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le’ go of it.” Therefore, John Joseph chose to ride 
backwards, as making the most of the occasion. 

Talk of “the wild joys of living!” Two little boys 
could have told of them after that drive down the 
long avenue. To Tim the dangers of the way were 
the attraction. If one is inexperienced in faring 
through city streets in a carriage, to all appearances 
he escapes with his life once in every five minutes. 
Tim squirmed and squealed with delight when nearly 
run down by a trolley car, or when his own vehicle 
was jammed between an ice-cart and an automobile. 

Flora sat at first quite elegantly in her place, to 
show that she was accustomed to carriages; but it 
was not long before she had scrambled to the floor, 
and was standing at the window, following John 
Joseph’s pointing finger. Little Winny rested against 
me, peaceful and happy. 

Their mother, when I handed them over to her, 
quite misunderstood me. “ And was the boys be- 
havin’ themselves so bad they had to be brought 
home by somebody? Whin their father gits home 
to-night, he ’ll give it to’em good. I’m not botherin’ 
with ’°em now. Come, Winny darlin’.”’ 

“No, no,” I said. “We got acquainted at the 
museum, that is all.” I praised her boys, while she 
pretended to listen with considerable doubt. 
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“Qh, ay, perhaps. I lave their father to dale with 
thim. Yes, they ’re good enough whin it’s Winny. 
And they mind their father. But who’d want to be 
takin’ care o’ boys? Sure, I’m obliged to you, m’m, 
for holdin’ onto ’em all a lang afternoon.” 

This story has a sequel, but the sequel is about the 
girls, not the boys. It tells how Flora and Winny 
made friends, and how at least half a dozen of 
the twenty-two dolls found their way to Fifty-third 
Street, and so made Flora happier than they had 
ever done before. 
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A DISAGREEABLE BOY 


“SHE cut it good and short this time, — that hist’ry 
lesson,” and Sam gave a gleeful whoop. 

“I don’t call it so wonderful short. She gen’rally 
gives us long enough ones,” said Leonard gloom- 
ily. 

“ Whatcher goin’ in for this afternoon?” 

“T’m goin’ home,” Leonard grumbled ; and Sam 
made no objection. 

Little brother Frank was in the front yard, put- 
ting the last touches to a snow man. “ Look, Leon- 
ard, did y’ ever see such a big feller?” shouted 
merry Master Frank. 

“T’ve seen lots. What did you make his head so 
small for?” 

Frank was going to say snow men did n’t need 
much room for brains, but his brother did not wait 
to hear him. 

Leonard went into the house, and made for the 
dining-room, and through that for the kitchen. 
Odors of doughnuts frying had reached to the door- 
yard. 
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It happened that a mother, a grandmother, and 
an aunt were talking in the parlor when the lad 
strolled in with three doughnuts in his hand. 

“ Take care of crumbs, dear,” said his mother. 

To do Leonard justice, he never lost so much as 
a crumb when eating a crisp brown doughnut; but 
he chose to answer, “Crumbs don’t hurt. Look at 
this old carpet.” 

“Pretty cold to-day, to judge by a little boy’s 
rosy cheeks.” Grandma nodded and smiled. 

“1 don’t think it’s cold a bit,” Leonard answered 
from the register. 

“T want you all to admire my new hood.” Aunt 
Emma held out a charming bit of headgear. ‘Come, 
Leonard, you, too!” 

“It’s a queer shape enough,” responded the un- 
willing Leonard. 

“Oh, that’s because you are a boy. It really 
was n’t fair to ask you to admire worsteds and rib- 
bons.” Aunt Emma was very good-natured, but 
when her nephew left the room, she and his mother 
looked at each other anxiously. 

“‘Hmma, what shall I do with that child? He 
has an unfortunate disposition.” 

“ His food don’t agree with him, I’m pretty sure 
of that.” This was his grandmother’s opinion. 
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“Jt is sad,” Leonard’s aunt meditated, “to see an 
ungenial boy, because a genial boy is simply the 
most delightful little creature in all the world. And 
most boys are,” ended aunt Emma, regardless of 
grammar. 

“T know it, and I feel myself to blame,” sighed 
the gentle mother. “It is doing such injustice to a 
child to let faults like these grow up in him. What 
have I done that this offish, contrary spirit should 
get hold of the child?” 

“You have let him eat pie, for one thing,” per- 
sisted the grandmother. 

“T fear it goes deeper than that. You must help 
me to think, Emma. If you had children of your 
own, you would n’t find it such an easy matter to 
make little angels of them.” 

Aunt Emma bore remarks like these with - great 
patience. She only answered, “ Leonard does n’t 
think how it sounds.” | 

That evening, they all sat in the parlor. Grandma 
nodded over her knitting; papa complained there 
was nothing in the newspaper; little Frank was 
tired of play, yet refused to go to bed; and Leonard 
was sighing, “Oh dear! nobody ’ll play checkers 
with me.” 

“Let ’s all play something,’ suggested aunt 
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Emma, hitting suddenly upon the device of Ham- 
let, and saying to herself, “The play ’s the thing!” 
She went on aloud, “I heard of a new game the 
other day. First, some one goes out of the room.” 

“‘ Le’ me, le’ me!” cried Leonard. 

‘The people left in the room decide upon an ad- 
jective, like amiable, or conceited, or flattering ; 
and when you come in and say something ‘to each 
one, he must be amiable or conceited or flatter- 
ing’, as the case may be, in his answer. You must 
guess by his manner what the adjective is. Now 
run into the hall; we won’t keep you waiting 
long.” 

The others begged aunt Emma to tell them some 
adjective: they could really think of not another 
one besides amiable and conceited and flattering. 
She whispered a word to them. 

“Come, Leonard !”’ 

Leonard had been thinking of questions as he sat 
astride the stair railing, and he began promptly. 
“Mamma, are we going to have that new pudding 
for dinner to-morrow ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” his mother answered, 
with weariness sincere enough. “ Who cares about 
puddings? I should be glad never to see one 
again.” 
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“You liked it, anyway, papa; you said you 
did.” | | 

“T’ve eaten quite as good before. I suppose I 
shall eat it if I can’t get anything else, though.” 

Leonard looked puzzled and uncomfortable; he 
had used those very words at breakfast. Moreover, 
his family were taking their parts so well that it did 
not seem like playing a game. 

“ Frank, see here, do you like my new alr-gun ? 
Ain’t it a beauty ?” 

“T think it’s a horrid old thing,” was the best 
little Frank could do. 

“Oh, pooh, you baby, you know you want it 
dreadfully. This is some game you’re all up to about 
not telling the truth. It isn’t trwe when everybody 
contradicts so,” declared Leonard loftily. “ Aunt 
Emma, youll answer sensibly. You won’t say just 
the opposite on purpose; you are n’t one of the 
huffy sort.” 

This made things difficult for aunt Emma, and 
she prepared for an effort. “ Aunt Emma, now you 
just tell me what you want for Christmas.” 

‘Aunt Emma thought of old Scrooge (ask 
your grandmother who he was), and growled as 
well as she could: “Bah! Humbug! What do 
I care about Christmas!” And then she fell to 
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wondering whether Scrooge began when he was 
a boy. 

Grandma was reflecting, too ; and, as she often did, 
was thinking aloud. “What a world it would be, 
what a world it would be, if everybody took the 
opposite side, —a world all out of tune.” But 
grandma’s turn was coming. 

“Say, grandma, don’t you think my chicken-coop 
I made is great?” 

The old lady looked troubled, for this piece of 
carpentry had been under her special patronage. 
Aunt Emma gave her a warning look. “I must say 
I thought, dear, it had rather a queer look,” she 
faltered. 

Leonard looked ill-treated. “I don’t know any- 
thing about your old game; but I know you contra- 
dict everything I say. You disagree all the time.” 

“Hurrah! you’ve guessed it. A person who 
always disagrees 1s”? — 

Leonard looked from one to the other. “I sup- 
pose you mean disagreeable. I don’t think that’s 
much of a word.” However, he kept on thinking. 
He was a straightforward boy, and he often surprised 
his elders by coming directly to the point. On the 
stairs at bedtime he said, “ Aunt Emma, what did 


you play that game for?” 
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His aunt was straightforward, too. “To show 
you how it sounds, Leonard.” 
“ Huh!” but he said it humbly, not disagreeably. 
He did not turn all at once into an angel, but he 
did turn into a far less disagreeable boy. 
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A MAGAZINE VENTURE 


Ir took a typewriter, the whooping-cough, and two 
small boys. 

“ What shall we do to keep them amused and em- 
ployed all these weeks of the whooping-cough ? ” 
their mother had asked. 

“Let them propose something themselves; they 
will have ideas of their own,” answered their father. 

Whooping-cough was at moments uncomfortable ; 
in fact, it seemed very near dying ; but little Bellamy 
Brothers were willing to suffer for such a wealth of 
vacation from school. To be cut off from associa- 
tion with other children meant some deprivation, 
but still, it gave them an importance in the neigh- 
borhood. To see little girls and boys caught up by 
their nurses and fleeing before them was part of 
the fun and excitement of whooping-cough. It owed 
them compensations, — that mysterious and cruel 
disease. 

“T tell you what,” began Robin. 

“Tell away,” said Paul. 

“ There ’s our typewriter we had Christmas.” 
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“Tell away.” 

“What did we ever do with that typewriter ?” 
Robin was getting excited and stopped to cough. 
Paul admired his whoop, and meant to surpass it 
next time. “Do you know what we might do?” 
said Robin when he breathed again. “ We might 
have a magazine while we’ve got this.” 

“Yes, yes!” Paul caught at it. “And make 
them all subscribe. Call it ‘The Whooper.’ ” 

Robin objected to this name as an unworthy one, 
and proposed “ The Star,” for no reason whatever, 
except that he had vague yearnings for poetry in 
his little soul. 

“<The Star,” he read off from his mind, “a 
magazine edited, printed, and published by Bellamy 
Brothers.” 

“ We'll have the news about the whooping-cough, 
and what’s happened on this block, and some poe- 
try and some jokes and a continued story and a 
finished-up story every time.” Paul was out of 
breath. 

“We must divide up the editin’,”’ continued 
Robin. ‘ Well have some contribitors. Cousin 
Genevieve, she’ll write us a story.” 

Miss Genevieve had written a book, and was 
famous at twenty-three. It was said that her head 
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had been turned, though what this meant, Robin 
and Paul could not make out. The young editors 
approached her without hesitation. ‘ Cousin Gen, 
we are going to engage you to write a story for our 


magazine, — a very short one, because we have to do 


it on our typewriter seven times. We’ve got seven 
subscribers. Well pay you,” they added grandly. 

“ How much ?” Miss Genevieve was in a position 
to drive hard bargains with editors. 

“ Five cents,” said the boys solemnly. This tickled 
the fancy of the young authoress; it brought her 
greatness into relief, and made a good story to tell 
her literary friends. 

‘“‘ How soon must you have it?” 

“ Right off, quick as you can.” This was business, 
and the boys were delighted. 

“ You shall have it.”” Genevieve was as solemn as 
they. She kept her word, and sent with extraordi- 
nary promptness a story in her best style, compressed 
with great difficulty into three hundred words. 

“ What shall wedo?” The two little editors looked 
at each other ruefully. “ We told her a hundred.” 

“We can leave out all that isn’t necessary,” 
Paul suggested. “TI see a good deal we can just 
leave out. We’ll pay her just as much, though.” 

The young lady came soon to hear what they 
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thought of her story, all athirst for compliments. 
They paid her the five cents, but they said little. 
She tried to worm out of them that the story was 
funny: and they looked very grave, and mentioned 
that it was spelled beautifully, and they could copy 
the punctuation just as it was; mamma had told 
them so. 

“Cousin Genevieve, don’t you have to know how 
to spell a great many, many words to write a book ?” 
asked Paul. 

“Qh, you darling!” laughed Genevieve. And 
let me say that the girl had so much fun in her, 
which is the next thing to good sense, that her head 
soon turned back again the right way. 

She tried to make the young editors say that if 
her story was not funny, it was at any rate pathetic ; 
but then they laughed, and would commit them- 
selves to no opinion except that it was too long. 
Genevieve, so used to move smiles or tears, went 
away humbled, but not before she had paid five 
cents for the current issue, in which it was an- 
nounced that the management had at great expense 
secured a story from her gifted pen, to be published 
in the next number. | 

A month later she read with mirth and indigna- 
tion her tale cut down according to the judgment 
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of the youthful editors. “Ah, me! and John EIL- 


cott is one of their subscribers, too.” 

Whooping-cough items filled the first column. 
Editorials followed, in which “we” loomed large. 
The serials were provided by the editors. Paul 
wrote in devoted imitation of Mr. Thompson-Seton, 
while Robin was a follower of Fenimore Cooper, and 
dealt in pioneers and Indians. There were lurid 
illustrations done with colored pencils. The jokes 
in the magazine were family jokes, and never seemed 
very funny after they had been clicked off a letter - 
at a time on the typewriter. Robin and Paul were 
obliged to read them aloud and explain them to sub- 
scribers. 

When the editing was accomplished, there was 
still much to be done. Four sheets of commercial 
note-paper made the magazine, and the first labor 
of publication was to keep these white pages clean. 
“‘ Havin’ to wash your hands so often, that’s the 
worst part of publishing a magazine,” Paul com- 
plained. “Tt takes a lot of soap.” 

Their elders watched them. “They are learning 
spacing, capitals, spelling, punctuation,” said their 
father approvingly, “and learning them without 
special effort of anybody.” Their patient mother 
smiled at that, but took no credit to herself. “They 
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are learning to write a decent sentence, which is 
more than some college boys can do. The type- 
writer makes you neat and accurate, and holds you 
up to ridicule if you’re not.” 

When the little pages were printed in two col- 
umns, they were sewed together, and the cover pre- 
pared. Stars were cut out of gilt paper, and pasted 
upon the outside, thus giving the magazine its title 
in a peculiarly delicate and happy fashion. 

With all this labor, it is no great wonder that at 
the second number the price was raised from five to 
ten cents. The subscribers submitted meekly ; they 
were such subscribers as can be relied upon. There 
were two grandmothers, to begin with. One praised 
the cleanness of the paper and the large print; the 
other was glad to see the sharply pointed morals 
of the wild beast stories. Both old ladies could be 
depended on to admire each separate number, and 
the editors usually handed the magazine to them 
the moment the ink was dry, in order to hear as soon 
as possible some sweet words of praise. 

Their young uncle, John Ellicott, puzzled the 
boys. ‘They never could tell whether he was admiring 
his copy of “The Star,” or laughing at it. “A story 
by the fair Genevieve! By Jove, that’s enterprise. 
Let’s see how it reads.” Mr. John Ellicott frowned 
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and scowled and grinned over Genevieve’s story. 
“What the— what has your typewriter been up to?” 

There was another subscriber, an aunt of delicate 
tastes, who lamented the bloodthirsty tone of the 
serials, and pointed out the vocabulary of “ The 
Star:” shoot, hang, fire, kill, fight, gore. Editorials 
upon the whooping-cough were to be preferred. She 
shook her head over children’s getting into print, 
even the print of a toy typewriter ; and then ended 
by laughing and cheerfully paying for her last copy. 

Another aunt, in California, who had never seen 
the boys, wished to become a subscriber, that she 
might become acquainted with them. After two or 
three numbers, she declared she should know those 
boys anywhere. 

Perhaps there was no one of the seven the 
brothers took more pride in than their next door 
neighbor, patronized as a “kid” by both Robin and 
Paul. It was touching to see the admiration of little 
Davy for the big boys of nine and ten, and for all 
their works. Though he did not know his letters, 
he reverenced “The Star.” From the gold on the 
cover to the red and yellow tail-piece, Davy won- 
dered and coveted. The mystery of print moved 
stirrings of curiosity in him. “TI believe the child 
is going to learn to read at last, just because of this 
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you subscribe? you have plenty of money.” | 

The seventh subscriber was the boys’ father; and 
I place him last, because he was willing to take 
the last copy, with the worst mistakes and the most 
finger-marks. He was also the financial backer, and 
owner of half the stock of “The Star Co.” This 
gave him authority, and he pointed out freely letters 
jumped, lines askew, and capitals run wild. 

“The Star” and the whooping-cough ran their 
course together. As the whoops grew fainter and 
the coughing-fits briefer, so did the alphabet of the 
toy typewriter grow feebler and the imprint dimmer. 

“Tt 1s n’t goin’ to last,” said the little editors, in 
trouble. 

“Buy another. We ’ve got whooping-cough money 
enough.” 

“YT don’t think much of typewriters for printing 
and publishing a magazine, — not a real magazine 
hike ours. Mamma won’t let us have any more sub- 
scribers, Robin, because we should n’t get any fresh 
air if we did. A typewriter takes too much time — 
she says so. You know what we ought to have if 
we re really going to be Bellamy Brothers. We ’ve 
just got to have a printing-press.” 

“We might stop ‘ The Star,’”’ said Robin dream- 
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ily. “Stars rise and set, don’t you know they 
do?” 

“Do you want to set?” asked Paul scornfully. 
No, Robin did n’t, and he was soon fired with his 
brother’s ambition. 

“It’s our havin’ the whooping-cough that’s the 
lucky thing. They ’ve given us eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents. That’s what let ’s do with it.” 

“Get a whole printing-press for eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents?” 

“ Second-hand — a little one — papa knows” — 
said the breathless Paul. “He says anyway it’s 
most June, and we’d better s’pend publication till 
next fall. He says just write big on the end of our 
last number, ‘To be continued.’ ” 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Robin. 
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THE telephone rang, and Cornelius danced for joy. 
“Mamma, see who it is, see who it is! It’s ringin’ 
and it’s ringin’!” He jumped up and down, he 
worked his right hand, then his left, then both to- 
gether. There had. been no toy before to equal this 
last one. 

“Be very quiet, Cornelius,” said Mrs. Brush, 
taking down the receiver. “Who is it? Oh, Mrs. 
Rogers! How do you do? Are you all quite well? 
The children all well? Such lovely weather ! ” 

This was what Cornelius thought the dull part. 

“ Yes, yes, oh, yes!” 

“ No, no, I did n’t mean that!” 

** Yes, indeed!” 

Cornelius’s lively little ears were pricked in vain. 
At last it grew more interesting. “Oh, how kind 
of you! He’d be delighted to. He’s right here; 
I'll tell him.” 

Mrs. Brush turned from the telephone. “ Corne- 
lus, Mrs. Rogers asks you to dinner at half-past 
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twelve to-morrow. Say you would be very happy 
to go.” 

Cornelius was not the first to be invited suddenly 
to dinner by telephone, with no time to reflect or to 
make excuses. 

Mrs. Rogers’s ear was still at her receiver, and she 
heard plainly, “ You accept with the greatest plea- 
sure, Cornelius. Think of it, — Gwendolen to play 
with, and the little house in the apple-tree, and very 
likely cookies.” 

“ Are you going to go?” asked Cornelius. 

“Oh, no, I am not invited. You are a big boy, 
and can go alone. This is your first dinner-party. 
Iam going to tell kind Mrs. Rogers that you are 
perfectly delighted. You are, are n’t you? Now 
run away, dear.” 

Cornelius’s mother continued at the telephone, “ I 
don’t know how he will behave, Mrs. Rogers. He 
is only five, and rather a baby at that. He has 
never been out to dinner in his life. I tremble a 
little; I’m not so sure of table manners as I could 
wish. It is so kind of you! Half-past twelve, yes. 
Good-by !” 

The receiver clicked into place. Cornelius had 
ceased to dance. He stood still and thoughtful. 
His mother, thinking he looked receptive, began : 
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“You will remember Please and Thank you every 
time, won’t you, dear ?” 

(10 iia 

“ And you will carry your spoon straight to your 
mouth, and not wave it on the way ?” 

ilies.” | 

“When you are invited to the table, you won’t 
make a dash, but you will walk quietly like a little 
gentleman ?”’ 

“TY will if I can,” said Cornelius. 

“ And you must n’t look a long time at the plate 
before you pick out a cooky. Choose quickly.” 
Cornelius brightened a little. 

“And the great rule of all for little boys when 
they are visiting: what is that?” 

“ Don’ touch,” answered Cornelius obediently. 

“Can you say your Stevenson verse about the 


Whole Duty of Children ?—<‘A child should al- 
ways 9 99 
“ ¢Sould always say whats true, 
An’ speak when he is spoken to, 
An’ behave man-ner-ly at table, 
At leas’ as far as he is abel.’ ” 


“When you go away,” Mrs. Brush concluded, 
“be sure to tell Mrs. Rogers you have had a very 
nice time.” 
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The next day at high noon Cornelius was set 
down at the Rogers’s gate. He was very sober till 
he caught sight of Gwendolen in her scarlet sweater, 
and ran for her with all the speed of his sturdy lit- 
tle legs. Gwendolen was a girl of seven, with flying 
hair and agile limbs. When she was not in motion, 
she seemed poised for the next flight, always ready 
to catch the breeze. 

Gwendolen was “ stimulating,’ and little Corne- 
lius felt her incitement the moment he saw her. 

“ You can’t do this,” she said at once, and with 
a swoop and a spring she was on top of the high 
stone wall, looking down upon him, and laughing 
at his five years and short legs. 

Cornelius stamped, and cried out, “But I can 
catch your legs and pull you down!” Red and 
flashing, he seized her feet and dragged her to the 
ground. 

“ You can’t turn a somersault ! ” 

“T could, but I won’t,’ said Gwen, putting on 
dignity, after her tumble. 

Cornelius showed his skill, and then stopped and 
thought again. 

“Tf I should turn a somersault backwards, and 
then another one backwards, and kept on, and kept 
on, would it be yesterday ?”’ 
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“Ho!” laughed Gwendolen. “It would be the 


pansy bed!” : 

“T could climb that wall,’ said Cornelius in 
reply. 

“Your legs are n’t long enough,” answered Gwen, 
with a joyous swing of her own. 

“Your hands are too little. See mine.” She 
spread out her brown fingers, and wriggled them at 
him. 

“T’m going to, anyway,” Cornelius persisted. 


39 


“T’ll ft you up,” said the obliging Gwendolen. 

“ Don’t you lift me up!” 

His chubby legs and his short arms ianeled and 
scrambled and fought for a hold, but it was of no 
use, —he fell back ignominiously, scraped and 
bruised, not only in his feelings, but as to his shins 
and palms. 

His hostess stood over him and laughed. “ You 
aren't going to cry,” suggested this stimulating 
little maiden. 

“T don’t have to cry when I’m hurt,” said Cor- 
nelius. “ I just say ‘Stop!’ ” — he pointed his little 
forefinger and pressed it against his breast-bone 
— “and I make me mind Me.” 

In Gwendolen’s soul, too, there was valor, and her 
heart rose to her little guest. “I know where the 
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gingerbread is,” was her way of expressing it. “ Let’s 
come into the house.” 

The house was big and broad, with spaces to get 
lost in, and Cornelius made the discovery that home- 
sickness is far worse indoors than outdoors. While 
Gwendolen sought the gingerbread, he wandered 
from one wide window to another, and, as his fashion 
was, he talked softly to himself, “ Oh, I want to go 
home so bad! I want to go home so bad!” 

“She would n’t let me have only a little piece,” 
said Gwendolen, returning, “ because it’s almost 
dinner-time.”’ ; 

Unhappy thought! All those “ manners” soon to 
be called into action! He could see the table in the 
distance with its shining glass and silver, and the 
chair set for him — as different a chair as could be 
from the one at home. 

The little house in the apple-tree offered a brief 
interval of sweet content, in which the two children 
munched gingerbread, and looked at each other with 
big, serious eyes. 

“1 know what you ’re like, — you’re like a robin 
redbreast, ’cause youve got a red sweater on,” said 
Cornelius admiringly. “ And now you’ve flown up 
into a tree.” 

“You ’ve got such funny ideas. You’re a funny 
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little boy, aren’t you? I like you, anyway! Oh, 
there comes mamma !”’ 

Cornelius, standing close by his mother’s skirts, 
was usually able to speak, though faintly, “when 
he was spoken to,” and “to look at the person who 
was speaking to him ;”’ but alone and unprotected, he 
could get his eyes no higher than Mrs. Rogers’s belt- 
buckle. She was tall, had dark hair, wore a green 
gown, and was altogether different from his mother. 
He answered in a very subdued voice Mrs. Rogers’s 
kind questions. 

“And now you must be hungry, after all your 
play. Dinner is ready.” 

The ordeal had arrived. Cornelius’s mother had 
told him that he must eat whatever was given to 
him, — that it was very rude not to eat; yet there 
was nothing a little boy did, it appeared to Corne- 
lius, that presented so many pitfalls as this matter 
of eating. 

“Gwendolen,” said Mrs. Rogers, “ you and Cor- 
nelius may wash your hands. Then come to the 
table.” 

Gwendolen flew down the tree-steps after her 
mother, without looking behind her. Cornelius had 
a moment for deliberation. Close by the tree was 
the gate that led to the highway, and Cornelius was 
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a boy of action. He fairly slid down the steps, and 
ran out at the gate and along the road, without stop- 
ping to look back, or pausing to take breath. He 
was halfway home before Gwendolen had finished 
playing with the soapsuds and went to hunt him up. 

“JT came home!” said Cornelius, with radiant 
face, as he stood before his mother on the doorstep. 

“Ran away! My son!” 

“J didn’t stay to dinner!” repeated Cornelius 
triumphantly. 

‘Was that my brave little boy? Was that my 
polite little boy? What shall I say to kind Mrs. 
Rogers ?”’ 

He had nothing to suggest. 

“ You area manly little fellow about some things, 
like bumping your head or cutting your fingers. 
But there are a great many other times that people 
have to be brave. When somebody invites you to 
her house, and you are shy and afraid to go, then 
is the time to be a little hero. What is your verse, 
to make you brave? ‘Be strong and of a good 
courage,’ — you know it. That is for dinner-parties 
and many other things, as well as for fighting. Be- 
ing shy is not being brave.” 

“T wanted to come home and play with my ele- 
phant,”’ said Cornelius evasively. 
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“ You will eat your dinner first, my little boy. I 
must telephone to Mrs. Rogers, but what shall I 
tell her, Cornelius ?” 

Cornelius did not look up from his broth. 

“Tf I invited Gwendolen to dine with you, should 
you like to have her run away ?” 

“1d catch her and bring her back !”’ 

“Well, I must go to the telephone. What am I 
to say ?” 

Mrs. Brush took down the receiver. “Give me 
three double aught eight.” 
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DISCIPLINE 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


THE same Old Manse that Hawthorne lived in and 
wrote about sheltered, years ago, beneath its roof a 
succession of New England divines. In this saintly 
line, the “ Doctor” of my boyhood appeared to me 
to embody the temporal and spiritual power of our 
little town. Certainly, in all the years I have lived 
since, no human being has inspired me with the awe 
I felt in that good man’s presence. Yet the other 
day, I showed my grandsons a cherished silhouette, 
the Doctor in queue and small-clothes. They looked 
at him critically, and actually called him a “ funny- 
lookin’ old chap.” 

But in the presence of the Doctor, what boy of 
our day did not quail! I was somehow impressed 
with the idea that he possessed a prophetic know- 
ledge of a bad boy’s career. I never told Sim of 
this belief, however. Sim would have laughed at 
it. Simeon Guiles was the Doctor’s “boy,” who, 
in the intervals of “chores,” folded his long legs 
under a desk at the academy, which desk I shared 
with him as his most distinguished friend. My aunt 
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Tabitha shook her head. If there were degrees in 
the general disapproval which she bestowed on 
boys, Sim came in for the highest share. She won- 
dered to her dying day that the Doctor was willing 
to have such an example to the parish in his own 
family. 

It was Sunday morning, and I was in my bed. 
There was a familiar chirrup beneath my window. 

“Say, Bob.” It was a violent attempt at an un- 
dertone. 

“ Hullo, what’s up?” I sprang to the window. 

“Say, Bob, ther was an awful high wind last 
night, and ther’s bushels of chestnuts down in the 
holler. Jump inter yer clothes, and get a bag or 
somethin’.” i 

“ But, Sim, it’s Sunday,” I began timidly. 

“Can’t help it if it is. Can’t help it if the wind 
blows Sunday, can 1? Come, hurry up!” 

I got into my clothes, and crept down the back 
stairs with my shoes in my hand. Aunt Tabitha 
had so far succeeded in her attempts to bring me 
up that I felt a proper sense of guilt in this Sunday 
chestnut-hunting. 

“ ‘What do you s’pose the Doctor’d say, Sim?” 

“ Don’t know as he’s got ter say. I ain’t afraid 
o him, anyway. But look under yer feet. See 
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‘em! see ’em! Ain’t they fine fellers, though ? 
Seratch ’em up fast, now.” 

“Might’s well be us as anybody,” continued 
Sim, as we made for home, our bags of chestnuts 
on our backs. ‘“Somebody’d ’a’ got ’em; some- 
body ’d ’a’ done it.” 

This appeared to me a soothing and philosophical 
view of the matter, and my heart grew lighter. 

“Good boy, to be down so bright and early,” 
said aunt Tabitha, as I appeared at breakfast. 
“It’s the early bird that catches the worm.” 

Which exactly agreed with Sim’s and my view of 
the case. : 

As the morning went on, the affair of the chest- 
nuts gave me only an occasional twinge of discom- 
fort. It was not till I found myself seated by Sim 
in the meeting-house gallery that I was reminded 
of the morning’s experiences. 

“Where ’d yer put ’em ?” whispered Sim. 

“Hush!” said I; “there’s the Doctor coming 
up the aisle!” 

With a returning sense of guilt I watched the 
Doctor till he disappeared behind the pulpit. Was 
there ever child who did not wonder how the pulpit 
looks on the other side? It by no means lessened 
the awe with which I regarded the minister that he 
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slowly rose before us from that mysterious region. 
The Doctor’s venerable form came gradually into 
view, and Sim and I waited with respectful atten- 
tion to hear the first hymn given out. But why did 
the Doctor look severely about his congregation, and 
why did his glance rest finally on us? I appeared as 
devout as my terror would permit, while Sim drew 
up his long legs and became intent on the gallery 
railing. There was a moment of silence, and.a gen- 
eral turning of heads in our direction. Sim still 
looked doggedly at the railing, his hands by this 
time in his pockets. ! 

“‘ Simeon !” 

The Doctor’s deep and solemn tones struck terror 
to every person there. What awful act of discipline 
was to be administered? I believe, however, that a 
few persons, among them my aunt Tabitha, were 
secretly rejoicing that Sim was at last to receive his 
deserts in this public and satisfactory manner. As 
for Sim, he declared many a time afterward that he 
was n’t “sca’t. Sca’t? What was there to be sca’t 
about ?” But I had my private opimion about Sim’s 
feelings. I could judge a little by my own. 

‘Simeon ! ” repeated the Doctor, “Simeon, come 
down !” 

Simeon stared, but did not move. The Doctor 
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looked at him. Such an exhibition of disobedience 
in a member of his own household was not to be 
tolerated. 

“Simeon,” he thundered, “ come down, I say !” 

“Sim,” I gasped, “go! you’ll have to.” 

Sim started, looking undeniably pale. We waited 
breathless for a few seconds. Sim had evidently 
made his way down the gallery stairs and appeared 
on the floor; for the Doctor’s face wore an expres- 
sion of increased severity as he thundered once 
more, — 

‘“¢ Simeon, come here to me!” 

All eyes were turned upon Sim as he marched up 
the aisle, up the pulpit stairs, and into the sacred 
edifice itself. There was an awful silence. The Doc- 
tor and Sim had both disappeared from view. 

I dare to say that by this time I was sufficiently 
punished for breaking the command to remember 
the Sabbath day. 

But what is this? Simeon descending the pulpit 
stairs, with an expression very near a grin? The 
Doctor placidly giving out the opening hymn? The 
congregation, it must be confessed, wore a slight air 
of disappointment. 

I waited impatiently for Sim to come back to my 
side, but no Sim appeared. The twenty-eighth chap- 
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ter of Ezekiel, and no Sim; the long prayer, and 
still he does not come; the second hymn, and at 
last there is a gentle rustle of the congregation. 
Sim walks up the aisle, self-conscious, and unmis- 
takably pleased. Again he mounts to the pulpit ; 
again he disappears. At last I hear his step on the 
gallery stairs. My curiosity has reached its height, 
when Sim sinks into the seat beside me, and, with 
a gleeful chuckle, whispers in my ear, “ Forgot 
his sermon !” | ’ 
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